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given? 


by Phil Tear ‘43, Editor 


Te May, at the annual meeting 
of the Alumni Association, Sum- 

ner Hayward ’38, president of the 
Association, called attention to the 
fact that less than 25% of the alumni 
had contributed to the 1975 Ober- 
lin Annual Fund. He said these 
alumni, however, had given so much 
money and so many hours in an- 
nual service to the College that it 
would take nearly $12 million in en- 
dowment to match the contribution. 

In this year’s solicitation for the 
Annual Fund, President Danenberg 
said: “Our graduates ... tend to 
be oriented more toward service 
professions than business or com- 
merce, and tend to take an inter- 
est — which borders on ferocity! 
— in what Oberlin is or is not do- 
ing. However, we’ve also found 
that fewer Oberlin alumni support 
the college than alumni of compar- 
able institutions. We are grateful 
that those who do contribute do so 
with remarkable generosity.” 

By the end of March, with 91 days 
remaining in the 1975-76 Oberlin 
Annual Fund Campaign, Alumni 
had contributed $259,000 toward a 
goal of $350,000. The $259,000 
was nearly $40,000 more than had 
been contributed to the 1974-75 
Annual Fund by the end of March 
1975; 

If this trend continues through 
June 30 when the College’s fiscal 
year closes, the current Annual Fund 
will reach its goal. Less than 25 
percent of the alumni will have been 
even more generous than they were 
a year ago. If, however, all of those 
who gave last year and some of those 
who seldom, if ever, contribute were 


to respond to Oberlin’s current 
appeal, the goal could be exceeded 
and next year’s projection according- 
ly advanced. 

Why the low percentage? Pre- 
sumably some people either cannot 
afford to support Oberlin finan- 
cially or do not think they can. 
Some, of course, are peeved at 
Oberlin for any of a number of rea- 
sons. Many are working for other 
educational institutions and feel 
those institutions should have their 
financial support. 

Any conjecturing as to why three- 
fourths of Oberlin’s alumni do not 
give to the Annual Fund has to be 
based on the few instances where 
a non-donor will respond, perhaps 
to a class agent’s letter, and state 
the reason he or she is not contrib- 
uting. Such responses indicate that 
the major reason is a firm belief 
that Oberlin does not need money. 

In recent years the charge is not 
often heard that schools with endow- 
ments as large as Oberlin’s ob- 
viously don’t need money. One 
alumnus has written his class agent 
to “question the private college’s 
approach to funding their budgets 
based upon the sometimes tenuous 
assumption that an emotional ap- 
peal to the Alumni will carry it 
over the hump.” 

Other reasons heard by one class 
agent at least: 

“Not every college professor is 
a thinker and a scholar. And so I 
don’t think we should pay them as 
though they were.” 

“My experiences 


with colleges 
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near my home is that many are 
overstaffed and underproductive.” 

“With all of the questioning of 
the value of a college education, 
and I think much of it is valid, per- 
haps colleges will find it appropriate 
and essential to keep staff, salaries, 
budgets and programs under an 
efficient and economical restraint.” 

“If Oberlin has lost her excellence 
then tell us why and, if the argu- 
ment is cogent, we will come to her 
aid.” 

“I wouldn’t think of giving money 
to Oberlin when so many other col- 
leges are in danger of going out of 
business and Oberlin obviously 
isn’t.” 

This last reason has been refuted, 
at least partially, by a study of the 
independent sector of American 
higher education. The © study, 
sponsored by the Association of 
American Colleges, revealed that 
independent colleges and univer- 
sities have, in general, held up sur- 
prisingly well during the past five 
years. Deficits, commonplace in 
the early 1970’s, have been cor- 
rected for the most part. Enroll- 
ments have increased by eight per- 
cent over the five year period. 

The study was conducted by 
Howard R. Bowen of Claremont 
Graduate School and John W. Min- 
ter, an educational consultant. It 
was financed from the Lilly En- 
dowment. 

Dr. Bowen said the study demon- 
strated the “enormous _ staying 
power of America’s independent 
colleges” because so many institu- 
tions still are solvent and optimistic 
despite five or six years of depressed 
conditions. Included among these 
conditions are adverse reactions of 
donors to student unrest, galloping 
inflation, the depressed economy 
and stock market and the widen- 
ing difference in tuition price be- 
tween public and private schools. 

It was noted, however, that fac- 
ulty pay has not been keeping pace 
with inflation, that many institu- 
tions are increasingly dependent 
upon current gifts to balance their 
budgets and that competition for 
students has intensified. The study 
concluded: “The evidence indicates 
that people remain willing to spend 
money for a good education and/or 
for the environment and more 
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personalized attention provided by 
independent colleges and univer- 
sities. This is especially interest- 
ing in view of the considerable crit- 
icisms of college heard lately, the 
questioning of the economic value 
of a degree, the statistics on June 
graduates who haven’t found jobs 
and the higher tuitions at a time 
when everyone still is feeling the 
bite of inflation and_ recession. 
Apparently many Americans agree 
with whomever observed that if you 
think education is expensive, con- 
sider the cost of ignorance.” 

As has been stated throughout 
the past five years of financial “re- 
trenchment” at Oberlin, alumni and 
friends are not being asked to save 
Oberlin from having to close its 
doors. But they are being asked to 
help Oberlin avoid what President 
Danenberg sees as “the most seri- 
ous threat to the College in the im- 
mediate future: the lack of a finan- 
cial base adequate to do the job we 
could otherwise do.” Some of the 
concerns that exist in the final days 
of balancing Oberlin’s 1976-77 bud- 
get show how close Oberlin is to los- 
ing the “excellence” that presum- 
ably would make some alumni 
willing to “come to her aid.” 

Tuition next year will be $3,675 
which is a 7 percent increase over 
last year. Room and board charges 
have been increased $100. A full- 
time student living in a double room 
and eating in a College dining hall 
will be billed $5,398 for tuition, 
fees, room and board. A “differen- 
tial” plan, whereby a student pays 
$2,021.25 tuition the first semester 
and $1,653.75 the second, is aimed 
at encouraging students who take a 
semester off to do this during the 
first semester. It helps insure a full 
enrollment and eliminates the need 
to admit very many new students in 
February. 

Enrollment is projected at 2,670 
students. This represents a decision 
to continue to try to hold this year’s 
level which is considered the maxi- 
mum number of students that Ober- 
lin can admit without building more 
dormitories or hiring more faculty. 

Faculty and staff salaries are being 
increased 5.5% in an effort to make 
sure that “thinkers and scholars” 


don’t leave Oberlin because they 
can make more money elsewhere. 


President Danenberg has _ap- 
proved $29,500 in budget increases 
to “correct several areas” where 
he felt the College was “endanger- 
ing the quality of a service or a 
program.” This includes an addi- 
tional half-time person in the finan- 
cial aid office and a half-time appoint- 
ment in the admissions office, a 
half-time appointment as curator for 
modern art, a full-time campus min- 
ister, additional funds in supplies 
and services budgets in several of- 
fices, a $1,000 increase in the orien- 
tation program budget and the waiv- 
ing of fees to prospective students 
who stay overnight on visits to the 
campus. 

In an effort to increase the Col- 
lege’s revenue in 1976-77, Oberlin 
will increase its application fee 
from $15 to $20. A fee of $10 
per hour will be charged for each of 
the first 10 hours of credit for work 
done elsewhere. The fee will be $5 
per credit hour above ten. It will 
not apply to work done on Oberlin 
sponsored off-campus programs. 
Alumni also will be asked to “sub- 
scribe” to the Alumni Magazine for 
$4 per year on a voluntary basis 
(they will still receive the maga- 
zine if they don’t “subscribe”). 
Fees for credentials from the Office 
of Career Development and Place- 
ment will be charged to all alumni. 
This fee has been waived up to now 
for the first year after graduation. 

In order to achieve a balanced 
budget the current budget base had 
to be reduced by $76,000. This 
was achieved principally by setting 
aside only $102,000 instead of 
$133,000 as the increase in schol- 
arship aid that normally would have 
followed the tuition increase and 


operating faculty/student apart- 
ment and house rentals at a lower 
deficit ($22,000). The other 


$23,000 came from staff reductions 
and non-replacements in four of- 
fices, phasing out of a Snack Bar 
subsidy and a $1,000 reduction in 
the Artist Recital operating de- 
ficit. 

In April, sharp changes in expected 
costs for 1976-77 forced the College 
to search for an additional $150,000 
in new revenue or in budget cuts in 
order to balance the 1976-77 budget. 
A 66 percent increase in water rates 
(the College uses 25% of all water 

continued on page 35 
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Danenberg: 


guest 
artist 
and 


traveler 


hen concert pianist Emil 

Danenberg appeared at Alice 

Tully Hall in New York City 
Feb. 17 as guest artist in a program 
presented by the New Hungarian 
Quartet, which has been in residence 
at Oberlin College since 1972, it had 
been 19 years since he had made his 
New York debut. It was his first 
appearance in “the Big Apple” since 
becoming president of Oberlin in 
April 1975. 

The latter fact, perhaps, helped as- 
sure a near-capacity house, and the 
audience was pleased with the per- 
formance. When the concert ended 
Danenberg resumed his role as 
president and greeted alumni from 
New York City, New Jersey and 
Westchester/Southern Connecticut 
who had enjoyed the concert. The 
post-concert reception was arranged 
by Peter J. Philip ‘58 and the New 
York City Oberlin alumni. 

This was one of nine times that 
the president took to the air to get 
acquainted with Oberlin alumni. 
In addition, he and his wife (Mary 
Ann Brezsny ‘48) initiated a series 
of President’s Weekends this spring 
for alumni and friends of Oberlin to 
“get to know each other better.” 
During weekends in March and April, 
guests visiting the College had op- 
portunities to experience firsthand 
campus life today. Danenberg also 
met with the Alumni Board’s Cam- 
pus Affairs Committee in March. 

Throughout the year, the presi- 
dent expressed the wish that he could 
meet face-to-face with each and 


every alumna/us to get their 
“thoughts about the issues we face 
right now and to weigh together some 
of the options we see for Oberlin 
next year and the next.” He feels 
this would give him a chance to as- 
sure alumni of “my enthusiasm 
for the strengths of present-day 
Oberlin.” 

Lacking this opportunity, he saw 
as many as he could in his travels. 
He met with alumni in San Francisco, 
Seattle and Detroit in addition to the 
visit to New York, and he attended 
receptions in eight other cities. The 
travels began in Washington at the 
Rayburn Building last Dec. 5 where 
90 gathered for a chance to meet the 
Danenbergs. Ruth Campbell Pontius 
‘65 was hostess and Steve Gross- 
man ’73 was host. Next day, Sharon 
Davis Gratto ’66, president of the 
Washington alumni, entertained 45 
at her home in Annandale, Va., and 
Allan and Marjorie Weingold, both 
‘51, had 65 guests at their home in 
Potomac, Md. 

Jane Noss Bidwell ’53 was hostess 
for a reception attended by 65 in 
Hartford, Conn. Decyei30) Une 
United Airlines strike spoiled chances 


for the president and Bruce Bid- 
well to watch an NFL playoff game. 
Next day Kathy Krister ’67, president 
of the Boston alumni, and members 
of her board held a reception for 80 
at the MIT Student Center. 

After the holidays the Danen- 
bergs went to Minneapolis to dine 
with 54 other guests at the home of 
Gaius and Ann Perry Slosser, both 
‘55. Mary Winston Smail ’57 was the 
Danenbergs’ guide to the Twin Cities. 

The Chicago alumni, led by Jan 
Weintraub Krass ’71, sponsored two 
sessions during a blizzard on the af- 
ternoon of Jan. 25. Dudley and Ruth 
Vehe Robinson ’37 and Cyrus ’32 and 
Elizabeth Hughes Giddings ’33 were 
hosts and hostesses to 85 who 
braved thestorm. Classes from 1910 
to 1976 were represented. 

At the end of February, Richard 
and Linda Horne Clark, both ‘62, 
co-presidents of the North Carolina 
alumni, induced the Danenbergs not 
only to visit alumni but also to 
watch the Duke-North Carolina bas- 
ketball game. After the game the 
Oberlinians met at the home of 
Fenner ‘42 and Jane Fetherlin Doug- 
lass ‘53 in Durham. 

This willingness to travel and 
eagerness to praise Oberlin seemed 
to underscore a year in which no- 
body has had reason to laugh be- 
cause the piano player sat down to 
be president of Oberlin College! 
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The New Hungarian Quartet rehearsing with their guest artist. 


The president with Norman Lloyd 
who was dean of the Conservatory 
1963-65. Photo by James Lubetkin 
'64. Other New York photos 

by Felice Quinto, courtesy Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 


Accepting applause in New York. 


TOME 


Mary Ann Danenberg greets President's Weekend guests at 154 Backstage scene after the concert in New York. 
Forest St. 
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Career 
alternatives 
at 

Oberlin 


by Ellen Tarnotsky 76 


hen I saw signs on campus in 

January announcing the two- 

day conference Career Alter- 
natives: Lifestyles & Lifework as Women, 
my initial reaction contained almost 
equal parts of skepticism and inter- 
est. On one hand, the perspectives 
of women other than those of my 
classmates (whose reactions were 
all variations on the theme “But 
what am I going to DO next year?”) 
could possibly be broadening and 
instructive. On the other hand, I 
wasn’t sure I might not be giving 
up a crisp, sunny afternoon out- 
doors to hear the numbingly familiar 
and unhelpful statistics that nobody 
was getting jobs today; especially 
liberal arts graduates, especially 
women liberal arts graduates. Op- 
timism prevailed and I had the in- 
credibly good luck to attend both 
days of the conference. I came 
away with some concrete, helpful 
information about career planning 
but I came away with something 
much bigger — a reaffirmation about 
Oberlin’s future in the midst of the 
crisis over the survival of the lib- 
eral arts institution. 

Starting with higher education 
chronicles and spreading in ever- 
widening ripples to the general 
public, the debate over the survival 
of the liberal education and the lib- 
eral arts institution is on. One 
only has to pick up an education 
journal, The Wall Street Journal or 
The New York Times to get a plethora 
of statistics informing us that the 
trying economic times offer resultant 
difficulties for job seekers. We have 
been told of how the postwar baby 
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boom, which manifested itself as the 
college boom of the ’60’s has meta- 
morphosed into the job seekers’ 
crunch of the ’70’s. We are told of 
related factors, such as the drop in 
graduate school enrollment and 
the cessation of draft pressures, 
both of which serve to intensify the 
problem. Not surprisingly atten- 
tion has turned from the acknowl- 
edgement of this problem to two in- 
tertwined questions: Do we want 
to continue to educate large num- 


Oberlin follows national 
pattern but defines 

it in terms which 

seem more suited to Oberlin 


bers of people in the liberal arts 
tradition and do we wish to reeval- 
uate our notions of what a liberal 
education might encompass? 

For the present, those concerned 
with higher education have _ pro- 
ceeded with the assumption that a 
liberal education is something worth 
preserving and the controversy has 
focused on the relationship between 
career/life planning and a liberal 
education. Specifically, do we con- 


tinue with the traditional liberal 
education or do we modify it to re- 
flect the trends and meet the prag- 
matic needs of the world outside of 
the university walls. Many colleges 
and universities are experimenting 
with the latter choice. Responses 
to this sort of intermeshing range 
from derisive cries of “rampant 
vocationalism” to approval for at- 
tempts to “provide a new educa- 
tional synthesis between the life of 
the mind and the world of work.”! 

On a national level supporters 
have emerged with a body of op- 
tions for implementing this synthe- 
sis of career planning and under- 
graduate liberal education. Many 
of the suggested changes fall on the 
shoulders of the college or univer- 
sity. These functions fall into two 
basic areas, a change in scope and 
a shift in content. The first idea of 
a change in scope is to widen the 
idea of graduate school or job 
placement into that of career/life 
planning. This would mean having 
more extensive counseling and hav- 
ing this process begin much earlier 
in a student’s college years, ideally 
with the freshman or sophomore 
classes. 

There are two basic suggestions 
regarding a change of content, one 
being a need for more experiential 
educational opportunities such as 


1. Malcolm G. Scully “Career-Oriented Studies: the 
Debate Intensifies,” The Chronicle of Higher Education, 
Feb. 9, 1976, 
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and 


internships, 


co-ops summer 


jobs. The second idea is to intro- 
duce more vocationally oriented 
courses alongside the traditional 


liberal arts curriculum. Supporters 
of this idea often envisage intro- 
ducing courses such as marketing, 
finance and management. 

Not all of the modifications are 
expected to come from the colleges 
alone. Suggestions include coop- 
eration on the part of the govern- 
ment and employers. Employers 
could aid through a reexamination 
of their job specifications with a 
mind to being more receptive to the 
skills of liberal arts graduates. 
Other suggestions for business and 
industry are that they offer more 
internships to students and that 
they share some of their expertise 
with college careers offices. 

The government could be helpful 
by providing more occupational in- 
formation and forecasting geared 
to the needs of college students. 
Finally, students are urged to do 
their part by beginning early career 
planning and actively seeking out 
preparatory experiences for career 


possibilities. 
At Oberlin we have not been un- 
affected by this national debate. 


We have undergone an examination 
of our directions with the result 
that Oberlin has decided to modify 
its career counseling program. Be- 
tween 1972 and 1974 a task force 
of students, faculty and administra- 
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tors examined the Office of Place- 
ment and Graduate Counseling. 
Dorothy Smith ’29, the OPGC Direc- 
tor was planning to retire in 1974 
and she and others felt that this 
might be an appropriate time for a 
reexamination of the program. In 
general the Task Force concurred 
with national sentiment in that it 
felt a broader role was needed for 
what was then the Placement Office. 
One reason cited for an expanded 
role was the pressure of a tight job 
market. Another factor was that 
Oberlin, along with other colleges 
across the country, was sending a 
declining number of students on to 
graduate and professional schools 
each year. (The peak for Oberlin 
occurred in 1966 when 81% of men 
and 55% of women went on for fur- 
ther study. By 1973 this had 
dropped to 47% and 37% for men 
and women respectively.) A final 
factor which influenced the Task 
Force recommendation was_ the 
abolition of distribution require- 
ments, which subsequently meant 
that students would have less pro- 
scribed structure in designing their 
course plans. 

Although Oberlin did follow a 
national pattern in deciding to as- 
sume a larger, more extended re- 
sponsibility in terms of career prep- 
aration for its students, both the 
Task Force and the director felt 
that Oberlin had to define this in 


Lanna Hagge-Greenberg conducting an 
“ExCo” course on “Life/Career 
Planning and Decision Making” for 
freshmen and sophomores. 


terms more suited to Oberlin. When 
Lanna WHagge-Greenberg became 
director in 1974, the Office of Place- 
ment and Graduate Counseling 
changed its name to the Office of 
Career Development and Placement. 
It began to offer its services to all 
four classes in the hopes that earlier 
career planning would reduce “cri- 
sis visits’ and last semester panic 
by seniors. The office began offer- 
ing several routes for working on 
career development. 

The Task Force had envisioned a 
career planning course for freshmen 
and sophomores which might be of- 
fered to large numbers of students 
(possibly up to half of each class) 
on a short term basis, such as three 
two-hour sessions. The Office of 
Career Development and Placement 
spent last semester designing a pro- 
gram and this semester it imple- 
mented the program in the form of 
an ExCo course: Life/Career Plan- 
ning and Decision Making. The 
course, though not of such ambi- 
tious size as originally conceived, 
meets for a full semester on a regu- 
lar weekly basis. It explores career 
alternatives and strategies for imple- 
menting career goals. In seeking to 
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Ms. Hagge-Greenberg assists Jan Bowers 
‘76 and Jeff Klotz ‘76 in a “traditional” 
function of her office: providing 
information on summer jobs. 


relate career choices to a broader, 
and more _ individualized context, 
the course also deals with identify- 
ing life goals. Participants work 
on assessing their own skills, iden- 
tifying their long range goals and 
values and explore the process of 
decision-making. 

This basic career/life planning 
approach is offered in several forms 
in order to reach different people 
around campus. At the beginning 
of the year freshmen and transfer 
students have participated in one- 
hour workshops entitled “Career 
Opportunities.” The same _ basic 
material covered by the ExCo course 
was presented in the Winter Term 
“Lifestyles Workshop” which allowed 
12 women of varying ages to exam- 
ine career options and explore their 
goals and skills. Throughout the 
semester Ms. Hagge-Greenberg 
has been visiting large dorms to 
hold “in house” sessions to present 
this material to underclass persons. 

Several features in the placement 
area have remained the same. Stu- 
dents still may schedule individual 
conferences and the Office of Career 
8 


Development and Placement con- 
tinues the practice of sending out 
periodic newsletters to upperclass- 
men. “Fly!” informs students 
about summer internships as well 
as graduate school and job oppor- 
tunities. . Short workshops are 
geared toward seniors’ needs. There 
have been workshops on grad school 
applications procedures, resume 
writing and job hunting strategies. 

One of the most visible and most 
intriguing changes in the program 
is the variety of special conferences 
and workshops. The validity of 
these seems to be confirmed by the 
fact that various groups on campus 
are joining together to sponsor these 
programs. The Health Careers Con- 
ference last year was one of the 
first. Twenty-five speakers, includ- 
ing many alumni, met with students 
to discuss their various professions. 
Many of the participants are now 
acting as consultants to students. 

Other conferences, “Women in 
Science,” “Women in Politics” and 
the Music Education Workshop, 
show how academic departments 
are responding to the need for a 
broadened focus on careers. In ad- 
dition, departmental counseling in 
the form of a faculty liaison pro- 
gram began in 1974. Though still 
“low keyed” in impact, each depart- 
ment now has a liaison with the Of- 
fice of Career Development and 
Placement. 

Ms. Hagge-Greenberg conducted 
a survey among seniors in 1974 in 
order to further pinpoint desirable 
directions for the office. The large 


number responding indicated a 
strong interest in acquiring specific 
skills that would be helpful in se- 
lecting and planning for career 
goals. A survey conducted by 
Oberlin’s Office of Institutional Re- 
search found that women students 
in particular underscored the im- 
portance of this need. Consequent- 
ly, programs have been shaped 
which try to answer these interests. 
The response, in terms of programs, 
has come not only from the Office 
of Career Development and Place- 
ment but also from the Human 
Development Program, Women’s 
Studies and Developmental Services. 
The latter has a career specialist, 
Rick Green, for minority and low 
income students. 

The Alumni Association is in good 
part responsible for the success of 
the Alumni Career Counseling Pro- 
gram which began in the spring of 
1975. The program, which now has 
centers in Cleveland, Boston, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Westchester/South- 
ern Connecticut and New York City 
gives students the opportunity to 
speak with alumni and parents of 
other students. Counselors do not 
function as job finders but they dis- 
cuss the nature of their work, op- 
portunities in their field or may help 
to provide specific information on 
how to enter a particular field. The 
Alumni Association also has sup- 
ported several of the campus work- 
shops such as the January Lifestyles 
& Lifework as Women series. 

These new programs indicate that 
Oberlin is sensitive to the national 
pulse with regard to career plan- 
ning. At the same time, it is not 
indiscriminately adopting all pro- 
posals endorsed in national studies. 
Many believe that Oberlin should 
continue doing what it does well, 
rather than run the risk of losing its 
special qualities through overambi- 
tious diversification. As this spe- 
cifically relates to a new careers 
program, it seems wise not to of- 
fer business or technical courses. 
Students who want this background 
can get practical experience through 
a Winter Term project, a summer 
job, or summer school course of- 
ferings. 

“What we do well” was under- 
scored for me at the Lifestyles & 
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Lifework as Women conference and 
this came across not only through 
the information that the six women 
participants shared with us, but 
also through the spirit which 
emerged from those two days. 

On a pragmatic level, the panel- 
ists obliged by living up to the ex- 
pectations of what the conference 
was advertised to include. The 
alumnae were asked to share their 
personal experiences and resultant 
insights on such subjects as career 
and lifestyle barriers for women, 
economic conditions which affect 
career Opportunities for women and 
how these choices interacted with a 
woman’s family and lifestyle. In 
discussing these points, the women 
articulated a common body of 
trends and some of these notions 
sounded familiar to me. 

Most of the women, and the 
younger ones in particular, felt that 
Starting a desired career could be 
irksomely challenging, if not down- 
right difficult. Paula Finke Gordon 
‘68 noted that “you're constantly 
battling the fact that you’re young 
and you're female” and that often 
women might not be hired or pro- 
moted unless they are twice as 
good as male colleagues. 

Another perception confirmed for 
me was that there are several stan- 
dard modes for advancement once 
a person is ina field. Three of these 
more arbitrary ones seem to be hav- 
ing contacts, being in the right place 
at the right time, or having a boss 
who is willing to take a chance on 
you. 

On a more positive note, it was 
heartening to hear another myth 
shattered, the one which assumes 
that all intelligent, thinking peo- 
ple will have their lives mapped 
out according to a finalized master 
plan by the first day after gradua- 
tion. Using their own job paths as 
examples, several of the women 
pointed out that they had either 
left college without knowing pre- 
cisely what they wanted to pursue 
or were now working in fields they 
had not originally considered. 

In pointing up trends such as 
these, the alumnae indicated that 
the career process is difficult but 
they also made us see that satis- 
faction and accomplishment are 
possible too. The panelists did not 
follow the too-familiar pattern of 
bemoaning a situation without 
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moving beyond to something more 
constructive. Instead, each woman 
offered concrete recommendations 
for rising to the challenge. 

Ruth Leiserson Sims ’40 made a 
strong case for the importance of 
volunteer work as a viable career 
route. She pointed out how much 
vital work is done, even on a na- 
tional level, which is accomplished 
by highly skilled and responsible 
people (usually women) who are 
not paid for their services. In 
stressing this alternative she helped 
emphasize that there is not one 
correct path for all women but that 


“The graduate degree 
is your union card 

if you are from 

a liberal arts 

college” 


there is a broad spectrum of ways 
in which women can mesh their 
career and lifestyle patterns. 

Sheila Weber ‘66 noted that busi- 
ness and industry now are actively 
seeking competent women and thus 
might be among the more receptive 
areas for aspiring job seekers. Ms. 
Weber warned that once in a job 
which is not in a traditionally fe- 
male province, women may encoun- 
ter prejudice but that they would 
have a plus on their side in the 
form of a “curiosity” factor on the 
part of their business associates. 
She also discussed the merits of 
job experience vs. graduate school. 
While Ms. Weber firmly endorsed 
the merits of on-the-job learning 
and training, she acknowledged 
that one normally begins with a 
lower entry level job without a post- 
graduate degree. She said that 
competent people without the de- 
gree can, and often do, catch up 
with the degree holders but “the 
union card is the graduate degree 
if you are from a liberal arts col- 


lege.” 
Several of the women, including 
Meganne Root ‘71, stressed the 


importance and benefits of extra- 


curricular activities while at col- 
lege. They said it was an important 
way to get to know people and also 
to learn a variety of often very tan- 
gible skills which could subsequent- 
ly be utilized in many different situ- 
ations. 

A fascinating aspect of the 
discussions was the time the wom- 
en spent sharing their perceptions 
on the Oberlin experience, as stu- 
dents and again as alumnae. The 
cumulative effect of this conference, 
not just the six specific success 
stories, led me to feel that Oberlin 
is basically on the right track, that 
it should keep on doing that very 
special something which it does 
well. 

There was a remarkable diversity 
among the alumnae panelists, yet 
I was struck by the fact that all of 
them seemed to have something al- 
most palpable in common, simply 
because they had all been a part of 
“the Oberlin experience.” 

Each radiated a very strong, steady 
sense of confidence which allowed 
her to experiment, to question and 
to challenge herself and her world. 
None were the least bit strident, 
yet all could be seen as examples 
of women who were living chal- 
lenging lives. This helped put the 
education and careers question 
into perspective for me. 

Oberlin must acknowledge that 
education is not educating the whole 
person if the individual dwells solely 
within an academic context. All of 
us need to live in academia with 
the awareness that we are a special, 
privileged community, but a com- 
munity which must be a function- 
ing, interacting partner in a larger 
world. The six alumni women 
proved to me that given right stim- 
uli and guidance, our graduates can 
go on to become splendid contribu- 
tors. Our challenge now lies in de- 
termining the best way for Oberlin 
to help its graduates prepare for this 
entry into a larger world, without 
endangering the special things here, 
without — sacrificing “doing what 
Oberlin does well.” 


he Experimental College at 

Oberlin originated in the late 

‘60’s when students were sharp- 
ly critical of traditional education. 
“In numerous ways Oberlin educa- 
tion is misdirected, or out of date, 
and thus harmful to the best inter- 
ests of both students and our soci- 
ety,” said Paul Tamminen ’69 who 
described the then-new  Experi- 
mental College in a 1968 Home- 
coming report to alumni. 

“Registration” in September had 
found 500 students signing up for 22 
courses (five of which were for aca- 
demic credit). The Winter Term 
was to be offered for the first time 
in January 1969. The credit/no en- 
try option was still a year away and 
the elimination of distribution re- 
quirements would not be argued for 
at least two years. 

While not giving up the fight 
for institutional reform, students 
had spent more than a year putting 
their ideas of alternative education 
into independent action. Experi- 
mental College (ExCo) was to serve 
as a laboratory for educational re- 
form. It consisted of student-di- 
rected courses, and initially, no aca- 
demic credit was granted by the 
College for ExCo participation. 
Students hoped to demonstrate the 
creditability of their demands for 
changing the regular educational 
structure. In the eyes of its found- 
ers, the Experimental College was 


going to be a new “educational 
city on a hill.” 

They hoped that ExCo would en- 
able students to make a “clear ex- 
pression” of the specific indictments 
against an Oberlin education, 
“while experimenting with realistic 
and concrete alternative programs.” 
ExCo courses were to have less 
“fact and raw information,” less 
structure and be more interdisci- 
plinary and interactive than their 
academic counterpart. Instead of 
lectures, the Experimental College 
planned to offer small group dis- 
cussions. 

Instead of “forcing students into 
the streets in search of relevance 
and value-conscience activity,” the 
Experimental College was seen as a 
flexible institution that could co- 
ordinate studies with the problems 
of the day. In place of a grading 
system that “stifles creativity” and 
creates a “back-biting competitive 
environment,” ExCo would experi- 
ment with new ways of evaluation 
— it pioneered credit/no entry 
grading. 

The Experimental College did not 
intend to secede from the College 
— or to replace it — but it did hope 
to demonstrate the viability of new 
ways of learning to a skeptical aca- 
demic community. 

Since its inception eight years ago, 
the role of ExCo as a model for ed- 
ucational reform has become less 
important. Institutional changes at 
Oberlin have quieted student de- 
mands for greater relevance, more 
interaction and alternative grading 
procedures. The dissenting func- 


The 
Experimental 
College 


by Scott Maier '78 


tion of ExCo has taken a back seat 
to its fundamental purpose of pro- 
viding Oberlin students with the 
opportunity to structure and par- 
ticipate in courses that are not of- 
fered in the College or Conserva- 
tory curriculum. 

ExCo has grown considerably 
since its inauguration. Under the 
original guidelines, ExCo could of- 
fer only five courses for credit with 
enrollment limited to 12 students 
per course. 

Over the years, ExCo’s authority 
to grant credit (on a credit/no entry 
basis) has been gradually extended. 
Currently, students are permitted to 
earn up to five ExCo credits during 
their four years at Oberlin. As the 
College eased the restriction on 
ExCo credit, student participation 
increased dramatically. Whereas in 
1968 only 60 students could register 
for ExCo credit, this semester’s 
ExCo enrollment drew over 1300 
students —- almost half of the Col- 
lege population. 

ExCo is a credit-allocating pro- 
gram consisting of courses orga- 
nized and conducted by students, 
faculty and Oberlin townspersons. 
ExCo coordinators are not neces- 
sarily “teachers” in the sense that 
they are experts of the areas being 
studied. In many cases, they are 
just what their name implies, a 
“coordinator” of activities — some- 
one who will plan and guide learn- 
ing in a given area of study. Al- 
though expertise may not be a 
requirement, many _ coordinators 
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have indeed an impressive mastery 
of their field. As one student com- 
mented, “There is a lot of talent in 
the people around here — and ExCo 
taps it!” 


ExCo consists of three basic cur- 
ricular areas: academically-oriented 
courses; community-oriented 
courses; and arts, crafts and activ- 
ities. 

Academically-oriented courses 
usually comprise over half of ExCo’s 
offerings. These courses are di- 
verse and interdisciplinary. This 
semester's offerings include: “The 
Basic Elementary Principles of the 
Stock Market,” “Co-op History, 
Politics and Economics” and “Mac- 
roanalysis of World Hunger.” 

Frequently the  academically- 
oriented ExCo courses are in areas 
that the College cannot afford to 
provide or that the academic tradi- 
tion could not approve: journalism, 
radical economics and computer 
architecture. 


Community-oriented courses pro- 
vide the opportunity to do practical 
field work in areas of personal or 
academic interest. Courses in ger- 
ontology, mental health and state 
hospitals allow students to work at 
local retirement, psychiatric and 
health institutions. The commu- 
nity-oriented courses use the re- 
sources of the Oberlin area to pro- 
vide a testing ground for future 
vocations. Weekly classroom 
seminars supplement the practicum 
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portion of most courses. At these 
seminars, outside speakers are fre- 
quently invited and students have 
the opportunity to discuss problems 
they may have encountered at the 
various institutions. 

The community-oriented courses 
have also been a popular way for 
students to contribute something 
to the community. Students in the 
course on gerontology provide a 
variety of services on a regular basis 
to six nursing homes in Oberlin. 
As one ExCo participant com- 
mented, “It’s a quiet way of saying 
you re concerned about the world.” 


Arts, crafts and activities courses 
offer a channel for students to ac- 
quire artistic and practical skills un- 
available elsewhere at Oberlin. 
These include pottery, madrigal 
singing and auto mechanics. Many 
of these courses provide a respite 
from the demands of the academic 
curriculum. 

Indeed, ExCo as a whole has 
served as a safety valve to the aca- 
demic pressure cooker. Students 
who feel compelled to devote more 
and more energy to preparatory 
study for graduate schools find that 
ExCo provides a change in pace and 
makes room for relaxation and plea- 
sure in learning. 


The administrative body of the 
Experimental College, the ExCo 
Committee, is composed of five stu- 
dents. They are charged with the 


Frank H. Shaw II ‘76, whose 
grandfather was director of the 
Conservatory from 1924 to 1949, 
conducts a Madrigal group for his ExCo 
course on ‘Development of Italian 
Madrigal 1530-60.” Admission to the 
course is by audition. Two hours a week 
are spent in rehearsals. Photo by Scott 


Maier. 


time-consuming duties of organiz- 
ing courses, drafting the ExCo cata- 


log, coordinating the evaluation 
process, and keeping the whole or- 
ganization afloat administratively 


and financially. 

Financially, ExCo is experimental 
out of necessity. Since its admin- 
istrative and teaching staff are 
volunteers and existing resources 
are heavily relied upon, operating 
costs are kept low. When ExCo 
funds have been insufficient, ExCo 
students have had to be resource- 
ful in obtaining funds for their proj- 
ects. For example, when an ExCo 
course on state hospitals had dif- 
ficulties meeting transportation 
costs, students organized a rum- 
mage sale. The profits, coupled 
with the funds given by the ExCo 
Committee, provided sufficient 
funding so that the class could con- 


mtrat % 


Joshua Spielberg ‘77 works at Welcome 
Nursing Home, one of six nursing 


homes in Oberlin, to gain practical 
experience for an ExCo course. Photo 
by Scott Maier. 


tinue its visits to hospitals in north- 
ern Ohio. 

This year’s budget for ExCo was 
$4,000 — about $2 per student en- 
rolled in the Experimental College. 
A substantial portion of the budget 
each year pays printing costs of the 
The ExCo Commit 
tee also sets aside about $20 per 


ExCovudatalogs, 


course to cover the cost ot special 
Also, 


number of 


materials, e t¢ each 


Yedr a 


limited books are pul 


chased by ExCo to meet special 
textbook needs. At the end of the 
year these books are donated to the 
College library. 

Although ExCo- was _ initially 
funded by the College, the financial 
burden has increasingly fallen on 
the shoulders of the student body. 
This year only 25% of the ExCo bud- 
get came from College funds. Ex- 
Co funding now also comes from 
the student activity fee. And, as 
ExCo asserts, the student is getting 
a good return on the investment 
— 100 course offerings each year 
isn’t shabby for a mere $1.11 annual 
investment! 

BxGo believe that 
the policy of obtaining funds from a 


coordinators 


combination of student and College 
resources helps ExCo to retain its 
independence. Because the Col- 
lege faces its own financial woes, 
ExCo actually is a source of budget- 
ary relief since it not only aug- 
ments the Oberlin curriculum but it 
also serves to reduce class size in 
the academic sector. 


There are experimental colleges 
and “free” universities at many 
campuses throughout the country. 
Harvard Law School has an experi- 
mental college with courses ranging 
from wine tasting to conversational 
French. Yet, in some ways, the 
Experimental College at Oberlin is 
special because few others are able 
to offer academic credit. Many 
students who have heavy academic 
commitments find their schedules too 
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full to accommodate non-credited 
study. But as long as they are per- 
mitted to include ExCo as a part of 
their regular coursework, and are 
able to receive compensatory credit 
for the extra study involved, ExCo 
will likely continue to be a popular 
supplement to the core Oberlin cur- 
riculum. 

When awarding credit, ExCo tries 
to maintain standards that are com- 
parable to the College criterion for 
granting academic credit. However, 
ExCo has not always been success- 
ful in maintaining strict standards 
for credit allocation and this has 
become an area of special concern 
among some faculty and students. 
In response, the ExCo Committee 
has tried to tighten the credit allo- 
cation procedure. “We want our 
hours to have regular College 
value,” explains ExCo Chairperson 
Mark Pinsky. “We want to avoid 
the situation of seniors finding easy 
credit with which to graduate.” 

Beginning this year, mid-semester 
reports have been demanded from 
each coordinator, and at the termi- 
nation of an ExCo course, an evalu- 
ation of each student’s work is re- 
quired before credit is awarded. In 
the event of a poor evaluation or 
lack of participation by the student, 
the ExCo Committee may decide 
against granting credit. 

In practice, the responsibility of 
awarding credit remains with the 
student and the course coordinator. 
While ExCo participants are ex- 
pected to be accountable for their 
work, members of the ExCo Com- 
mittee will readily admit that they 
are in no position to forcefully po- 
lice ExCo credit. In the past, 
students have received credit when 
it was not justifiably earned, and 
such abuses will likely continue. 
For the most part, ExCo credit rep- 
resents real learning and can be 
credit well deserved. 


Many of the changes that grew 
out of the campus turmoil of the 
1960’s have had lasting effects on 
the curricula of American colleges 
and universities, but other changes 
have begun to fade. Interest in 
alternative education is waning, and 
it appears that the number of ex- 
perimental colleges nationwide is 
dwindling. According to ExCo 
coordinators, the traditional life- 
time of an organization such as 
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ExCo’s is approximately three 
years. After that, student interest 
declines as the goals of innovative 
education lose their appeal. 

Oberlin’s ExCo is a striking ex- 
ception to that pattern. Since its 
inception eight years ago, ExCo has 
grown (and continues to grow) dra- 
matically, [both in terms of the size 
of its curriculum and in the number 
of participating students]. ExCo, 
no longer a tentative, fledgling ex- 
periment, has firmly taken root at 
Oberlin. 

Like Winter Term, it has become 
an Oberlin College institution; stu- 
dents today would find it difficult to 
imagine the College without it. 
This is not to suggest, however, that 
ExCo has become a static or un- 
yielding institution. Tothecontrary, 
each semester brings new courses, 
coordinators and students, and the 
character of ExCo is always in trans- 
ition. 

Since many of its courses are top- 
ical in nature, the evolution of ExCo 
has followed many of the changes of 
American society. While courses in 
draft counseling, educational re- 
form, and Yoga were featured dur- 
ing ExCo’s first year of operation, 
this semester’s courses in radical 
economics, world hunger and ger- 
ontology are representative of the 
major concerns of 1976. 

Since ExCo is part of the same com- 
munity that it serves, it can’t help 
but be sensitive to the needs and 
desires of its members. ExCo’s in- 
herent flexibility and responsive- 
ness to change accounts, at least 
in part, for its persevering appeal. 
For ExCo is in the world — and a 
part of it as well. 


Conservatory notes 

Ronald Cox ’76, piano major and 
student of Joseph Schwartz, won 
first place in the Collegiate Artist 
Competition sponsored by the Ohio 
Music Teachers Association Jan. 18. 
Alfred Rizzo ‘78, also a student of 
Schwartz, was runner-up. 


Frances B. Mann ’76 has _ re- 
ceived an ITT international fellow- 
ship to the Netherlands for 1976-77. 
She is a candidate for the B.F.A. in 
the Conservatory with an individual 
major in electronic music. 


Position Open 
Executive Director, 
: Oberlin Alumni Association 


| The incumbent will have general 
responsibility for all activities of the 
Alumni Association including the 
supervision of one professional as- 
sistant and administrative/clerical 
assistants as required plus coordina- 
tion of efforts with the editor of the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine. 

Specific responsibilities include the 
development of opportunities among 
alumni for off-campus work and/or 
studies opportunities for under- 
graduates; continuing education of 
alumni through on-campus week- 
ends, colloquia, and symposia; ex- 
tension of the College’s resources to 
alumni off-campus; the administra- 
tion and expansion of the Alumni 
In Service to Oberlin College. The 
incumbent will be responsible for 
the development on-campus of an 
awareness of the Association’s pro- 
grams and to interpret to alumni the 
programs and the goals of the Col- 
lege. The executive director is also 
responsible for strengthening the 
club and class structures of the As- 
sociation, providing staff services for 
the Alumni Board and its commit- 
tees, and for developing new pro- 
grams to increase the Association’s 
effectiveness in serving the College 
and its alumni. 

Qualifications: Must have attend- 
ed and preferably graduated from 
Oberlin with bachelor’s degree; past 
administrative experience including 
supervision of staff, preferably in 
academic environment; proven abil- 
ity to initiate and implement pro- 
grams; ability to work easily with 
people of diverse ages and interests; 
ability to develop programs with 
intellectual content (teaching ex- 
perience at college level considered 
helpful); experience in motivating 
and organizing volunteers; creative 
ability in articulating the goals and 
programs of Oberlin College and 
the Alumni Association. Traveling 
and public speaking are essential. 

Send resume by July 5, 1976, to 
Personnel Office, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074, attention: 
President, Alumni Association. 

Position to be filled by Sept. 15, 


1976. Salary: $16,500 or higher 
depending upon experience and 
qualifications. 
Affirmative Action, Equal Op- 
portunity Employer. 
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he bicentennial year 1976 is 

the 50th anniversary of a dis- 

tinguished Oberlin tradition, the 
Charles Beebe Martin Lecture Series. 
It is also the centenary of Prof. Mar- 
tin’s graduation from Oberlin. Be- 
lieving that a brief history of this 
classical lectureship would be of in- 
terest to Oberlin Alumni and friends 
of the College, the classics depart- 
ment asked me to prepare such an 
article. I was a member of the com- 
mittee from 1947 until my retirement 
in 1975, usually as chairman, with 
occasional time off for good behavior 
to enable me to enjoy sabbaticals 
or other leaves of absence. 

Charles Beebe Martin was for 
nearly 45 years a professor of clas- 
sics and of classical archaeology at 
Oberlin. He joined the faculty af- 
ter receiving an M.A. in 1880 and 
served continuously until his retire- 
mentin 1925. According to accounts 
of those who remember him, he was 
a man of caustic wit and a biting 
tongue which he did not hesitate to 
use on his students. Emeritus Prof. 
Andrew Bongiorno ‘23, who studied 
under Prof. Martin, remarks that if 
anyone now taught in Martin’s char- 
acteristic manner, the students 
would run him out of town ina week. 
Yet he was a brilliant teacher and 
the file of correspondence in the 
Oberlin archives is filled with letters 
from former students expressing 


their respect and even affection for 
him. 


As he approached retirement, 
several of his colleagues decided to 
honor him by establishing a lecture- 
ship in his name. A group headed 
by Prof. Louis E. Lord ’97 (and in- 
cluding Profs. Artz, Stetson and 
Love) set out to raise an endowment 
fund of $20,000 from Martin’s col- 
leagues, friends and former students. 
Prof. Lord was a persistent and inde- 
fatigable fund raiser. Donald Love 
once told me that whenever he saw 
Lord entering his office, he automati- 
cally reached for his checkbook. The 
goal was eventually reached, even 
exceeded, and Oberlinians may take 
pride in this fact. There are in the 
United States two other distin- 
guished series of classical lectures: 
the Sather Lectures at Berkeley and 
the Semple Lectures at the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati. In each of these, 
the lectureship was funded by the 
gift or bequest of a single donor. 
The Martin lectureship owes its en- 
dowment to hundreds of small to 
moderate contributions, mainly from 
alumni. 

By 1926, with about $3,000 in hand 
and more than $10,000 in pledges, 
it was decided to inaugurate the 
series of lectures, while continuing 
to solicit contributions. It was 
planned to open the series with two 
lectures by Prof. Martin but his ill- 
ness forced a postponement and the 
first lecture, “Sophocles,” was given 
by Prof. Paul Shorey of the University 
of Chicago on Oct. 19, 1927. Ac- 
cording to letters written by Prof. 


by Charles T. Murphy 


Emeritus Professor of Classics 


Lord, the audience was about 500, 
indicating the widespread interest. 
On April 11 and 12, 1929, Prof. 
Martin delivered lectures on Herodo- 
tus and Thucydides. These, to- 
gether with Shorey’s and subsequent 
lectures by Prof. John Scott (the 
great Homeric scholar) and Robert 
Conway (noted for his studies of 
Vergil), were published in Volume 
I of The Martin Classical Lectures in 
1931. With becoming modesty, 
Prof. Martin protested against the 
publication of his two lectures, as- 
serting that they were not meant for 
nor worthy of publication. He was 
overruled and persuaded to prepare a 
manuscript. I have read these lec- 
tures and they seem to be mainly 
broad generalizations, suitable for 
an undergraduate course in Greek lit- 
erature or history; but they are dis- 
tinguished by sound judgments and 
are laced with witty observations. 
In 1931 the eminent Roman his- 
torian, Tenney Frank of Johns Hop- 
kins, delivered three lectures on 
“Aspects of Social Behavior in An- 
cient Rome” which were published 
the following year as Volume II of 
the series, At this point, the future 
format and plan of the series took 
shape: a single lecturer was invited 
every year to Oberlin, to deliver three 
to five lectures on a single theme, 
these to be published as soon as an 
acceptable manuscript was sub- 
mitted. This practice of annual lec- 
tures was interrupted by the World 
War II and between December 1941 
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and early 1947 only three series were 
delivered, two by members of the 
Oberlin teaching staff (Profs. George 
Karo and Louis Lord). 

For the first ten years of the lec- 
tures, the money collected remained 
in the hands of the classics depart- 
ment whose chairman, Prof. Lord, 
invited the lecturers and dispensed 
funds. As the goal of $20,000 was 
reached, the money was turned over 
to the College as an endowment fund 
and a committee was formed to 
administer it. 

A total of $32,000 was reached 
some years later when a bequest of 
$12,000 from Opal C. Francis ‘09 was 
added to the endowment. 

There have been (up to and in- 
cluding 1975) 40 lecturers. Of these, 
seven came from England and one 
from Germany (George Karo, a ref- 
ugee). Twenty-four volumes have 
been published; as indicated above, 
Vol. I contains six lectures by the 
first four lecturers. Some have not 
been published because the lecturers 
did not deliver manuscripts. In a 
very few cases either the local com- 
mittee or the Harvard Press found the 
manuscripts not acceptable for pub- 
lication. 

The areas covered vary widely. 
Twenty-three have been on purely 
Greek subjects, three on Greek and 
Roman combined, seven on classical 
influences in later ages. Topics 
range from literature to thought and 
philosophy to history and art his- 
tory and to archaeology (including 
one series on Greek inscriptions by 
Prof. Benjamin Merritt of the Insti- 
tute for Advanced Studies). An ef- 
fort has usually been made to get 
subjects of interest to a general audi- 
ence, but a few quite technical topics, 
which as lectures were beyond the 
grasp of the average Oberlin audi- 
ence, have been published and have 
sold quite well in book form. 

Among so many excellent lec- 
tures and books, it is hard (and per- 
haps invidious) to single out any for 
special attention or praise. None- 
theless, of the earlier, or pre-war vol- 
umes, perhaps the most widely read 
and influential was Livingstone’s 
Greek Ideals and Modern Life (1935) 
which for years appeared regularly on 
lists of required or recommended 
readings in courses in classical civi- 
lization. Bowra’s Early Greek Elegists 
(1938) became a standard work of 
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Charles Beebe Martin 


reference in all courses in Greek 
lyric poetry, although of course it 
reached a smaller audience. Of the 
series since the war, Whitman’s 
Aristophanes and the Comic Hero (1964) 
was perhaps the most widely read; 
we authorized a second printing in 
1971 and the work is still selling. 
But in sales’ figures, Else’s The Ori- 
gins and Early Form of Greek Tragedy 
(1965) leads all the postwar volumes 
(3,411 copies distributed). 


Such figures are misleading. Be- 
cause of the high quality of most of 
the lectures, anumber of the volumes 
have been reprinted by other pub- 
lishers either in paperback or by off- 


set. I cannot give here a complete 
list, but to mention a few, Bowra’s 
volume on Elegy and Tenny Frank’s 
series were reprinted by Cooper 
Square Press; Else’s book by Norton 
Press; Karo’s series by Greenwood 
Press. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing case is Kristeller’s The Classics 
and Renaissance Thought (1955). Re- 
print rights were sold to Harper and 
Row and a new first chapter was 
added by Prof. Kristeller. This ex- 
panded work was then translated 
into Italian: La tradizione classica nel 
pensiero del Rinascimento, La Nuova 
Italia, Firenze, 1965. Up until about 


a year ago, we were still receiving 
a modest sum in royalties from these 
reprint rights. 

The relationship of the lectures as 
delivered to the published volumes 
varies widely. A few lecturers ar- 
rived with a completed manuscript 
which was handed over to the com- 
mittee as soon as the lectures were 
delivered. More often the lecturer 
returned home to work on the manu- 
script, which was delivered some 
years later if at all. The lecturers 
have been given considerable freedom 
to enlarge on their lectures; for ex- 
ample, Whitman’s four lectures on 
Aristophanes were expanded to eight 
chapters plus a long appendix. 

Probably the most popular lec- 
tures, as far as the Oberlin audience 
was concerned, was Prof. Finley’s 
series on Pindar and Aeschylus 
(1952). Finley had such charisma 
on the platform that the audience 
increased during his lectures and 
we had to move to a larger hall for 
his final lecture. After his first lec- 
ture, as Finley and I were walking 
back from the Art Museum to the 
Inn, an enthusiastic undergraduate 
ran up to us from behind, and mis- 
taking Finley for one of his Oberlin 
professors, clapped him on the back 
and exclaimed, “Well, sir, what did 
you think of that?” Finley turned 
to the startled student and said, 
“Well, if you ask me, I think it was 
rather fuzzy.” Since Finley lec- 
tured without manuscript or notes, 
his lectures did tend to become dis- 
cursive, but they were definitely not 
fuzzy. 

Every effort was made to provide 
royal entertainment for the lecturer 
and his (or her) spouse, if the spouse 
has chosen to come. There has al- 
ways been a formal dinner with 
the committee members and their 
spouses; there have been numerous 
teas, cocktail parties, luncheons 
and post-lecture receptions. The 
lecturers have met with students, 
particularly majors in classics and 
those in advanced courses. Some- 
times the lecturer has actually at- 
tended a class meeting and dis- 
cussed the current reading with the 
students; or they have met more in- 
formally for tea at the committee 
chairman’s home. I sometimes have 
felt that we were killing our visitors 
with too much kindness, but their 
letters of thanks and appreciation 
have negated this. I am sure that 
Oberlin College has made many 
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friends in the academic world by of- 
fering warm hospitality to these 
visitors. 

In recent years the sale of the 
published volumes has produced a 
substantial surplus in our operating 
funds. Since the terms founding 
the lectureship stated that the in- 
come might be used to support 
“other educational activities... 
thought advisable by the classics de- 
partment,” it was decided to sponsor 
a number of single lectures and 
other events in addition to the an- 
nual lecture series. There have been 
guest lectures, the showing of films 
and a memorable performance 
of Aeschylus’ Agamemnon by Peter 
Arnott and his marionette theater. 
The committee is continuing these 
occasional events and has found 
them most attractive both to stu- 
dents of the classics and to the Col- 
lege community at large. 

There can be no doubt that those 
intrepid souls who organized the fund 
and those generous contributors 


“wrought better than they knew” on 
behalf of the memory of Charles 
Beebe Martin, on behalf of Oberlin 
College, and on behalf of the study 
of the civilization of Greece and 
Rome and its influence. 

The Martin Classical Lectures have 
made Oberlin College a well known 
name to the entire scholarly world. 
When I was invited to come to 
Oberlin for an interview in 1947, I 
knew only two things about Ober- 
lin: (1) it had a distinguished Con- 
versatory of Music; and (2) it pub- 
lished the Martin Lectures which | 
had been using in my teaching for 12 
years. The continuing series of vol- 
umes probably represents Oberlin 
College’s most sustained and pres- 
tigious contribution to scholarly 
publication. An invitation to the 
lectureship is considered a signal 
honor by all classical scholars. Lec- 
turers for the next three years are al- 
ready selected and all may rest as- 
sured that the high quality of the 
series will continue. 


The volumes published by The Harvard University Press by arrange- 
ment with The Martin Classical Lectures Committee are: 
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Charlesworth (1936) 


The Martin Classical Lectures, edited by Louis E. Lord (1931) 
Aspects of Social Behavior in Ancient Rome, Tenney Frank (1932) 
Attic Vase-Painting, Charles T. Seltman (1933) 

The Humanistic Value of Archaeology, Rhys Carpenter (1933) 
Greek Ideals and Modern Life, Sir R. W. Livingstone (1935) 

Five Men: Character Studies from the Roman Empire, Martin Percival 


7 Early Greek Elegists, Cecil M. Bowra (1938) 
8 The Roman Art of War under the Republic, F. E. Adcock (1940) 
9 Epigraphica Attica, Benjamin Dean Meritt (1940) 
10 Archaic Attic Gravestones, Gisela M. A. Richter (1944) 
11 Greek Personality in Archaic Sculpture, George Karo (1948) 
12 Thucydides and the World War, Louis E. Lord (1945) 
13 Classical Influences in Renaissance Literature, Douglas Bush (1952) 
14 Pindar and Aeschylus, John H. Finley, Jr. (1955) 
15 The Classics and Renaissance Thought, Paul Oskar Kristeller (1955) 
16 Ancient Book Illumination, Kurt Weitzmann (1959) 
17 Boundaries of Dionysus: Athenian Foundations for the Theory of Tragedy, 


Alfred Cary Schlesinger (1963) 


18 Society and Civilization in Greece and Rome, Victor Ehrenberg (1964) 
19 Aristophanes and the Comic Hero, Cedric H. Whitman (1964) (1971) 
20 The Origin and Early Form of Greek Tragedy, Gerald F. Else (1965) 
21 The Meaning of Stoicism, Ludwig Edelstein (1966) 

22 Rubens and the Classical Tradition, Wolfgang Stechow (1969) 

23 The Athenian Aristocracy, 399 to 31 B.C., Paul MacKendrick (1969) 
24 Thucydides on the Nature of Power, A. Geoffrey Woodhead (1970) 
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Admissions 
becomes 

a 

wing 
challenge 


by Carl W. Bewig 62 


Director of Admissions 


n April 15 I delivered several 

thousand pieces of mail to the 

Oberlin Post Office. Two en- 
velopes contained my Ohio and 
Federal Income Tax forms, the rest 
were letters accepting, rejecting and 
wait-listing the applicants for ad- 
mission to Oberlin College and Con- 
servatory for the Class of 1980. This 
event culminated a full year of mas- 
sive recruitment and_ evaluation 
effort by the professional admissions 
staff and the large number of alumni, 
students and faculty who have par- 
ticipated in the Oberlin admissions 
enterprise during the past year. 

In the eight years that I have been 
affiliated with the Oberlin admissions 
office I have noticed a marked shift 
in emphasis from selection to re- 
cruitment. Generating an ample 
number of applicants of admissible 
quality so that the College’s high 
academic standards are maintained 
and the enrollment gradually in- 
creased to its present record 2750 
has been the admissions office’s most 
recent charge. Maintaining size and 
quality in the face of a declining 18- 
year-old population, sagging SAT 
scores nationally, and the skyrocket- 
ing costs of private education repre- 
sents the challenge of the future. 

Following a peak year in 1972, 
when over 3100 applications were 
received for the freshman class in 
the College and 900 in the Conserva- 
tory, the number of applications de- 
creased gradually over the next 
three-year period. Nevertheless, 
greater self-selection than ever be- 
fore seemed to be taking place so 
that the profiles of the freshman 
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classes (SAT averages, class rank 
statistics, etc.) compared favorably 
with earlier years. This year we 
have experienced an increase in 
both College (7%) and Conservatory 
applications (9%) over last year and 
are optimistic about enrolling a 
strong class in September. 

No college in the country today 
has not stepped up its recruiting ef- 
forts in the past several years. This 
is because the college market has 
shifted rather dramatically from a 
seller’s to a buyer’s. (Personally I 
find the word “recruitment” rather 
offensive, as it smacks of hard sell, 
hucksterism, gimmickry, and pres- 
sure tactics — approaches which are, 
regretably, employed by some col- 
lege admissions officers. Unfortu- 
nately, though, I have not discovered 
a suitable euphemism.) At Oberlin 
we tend to pursue two major re- 
cruiting avenues: face-to-face con- 
tacts and_ reaching prospective 
students through mail and _ the 
media. In the latter area, of course, 
the admissions and College infor- 
mation offices work very closely to- 
gether. 


During the past year, the 6 1/2 
members of the admissions staff 
visited over 600 secondary schools 
in 21 states. In addition, three 
faculty members on sabbatical leave 
in various parts of the country were 
deputized as admissions officers and 
visited high schools in our behalf. 
Often alumni accompanied admis- 
sions personnel in school visits and 


on over 50 occasions represented the 
College at college night programs. 
The high school visit continues to be 
the mainstay of our face-to-face re- 
cruitment program. We cannot 
personally visit all of the high schools 
from which we might draw prospec- 
tive students. We do try, however, 
to visit on at least an every-other- 
year basis all of our major Mid- 
western and East Coast feeder 
schools. Typically, a staff member 
visits four high schools per day, up- 
dating guidance counselors on new 
campus programs and admission 
policies and speaking with groups of 
students, most of whom will have 
expressed a prior interest in Ober- 
lin. The Conservatory specialist on 
the staff includes community music 
schools, summer music camps and 
youth orchestras in her recruitment 
repertoire; and the co-ordinator of 
minority admissions calls upon com- 
munity referral agencies, Upward 
Bound programs, and the like. The 
proliferation of Junior Colleges and 
the growing popularity of the two- 
year-Community-College followed 
by the two-year-transfer-college 
combination has propelled us into 
that market. 

A relatively new institution in the 
admissions world has been the 
municipal college fair, an event held 
annually in most major cities and 
sponsored by the National Associa- 
tion of College Admissions Counse- 


lors. Usually staged in a city’s 
major convention center, these 
supermarket-type affairs attract 


hundreds of colleges and universities 


Sous. 
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Peter Storandt, associate director of 
admissions, and Paul Zatz, principal of 
Oberlin High School, at a college fair held 
in Philips P.E. Center last winter for 
students from communities west of 
Cleveland. Oberlin News- 

Tribune photo by Leslie Farquhar ‘50 


to display booths which are visited 
by upwards of 20,000 high school 
students and their parents (that 
figure recorded during a two-day fair 
in New York City last fall). The 
fair’s advantage is mass, but super- 
ficial, exposure; however, extended 
dialogue, which can be achieved in 
a high school visit or an on-campus 
interview, is impossible in this set- 
ting. 

As a supplement to the high 
school visit, college fair, and college 
night routine we have begun to 
schedule annually a series of eve- 
ning information sessions/recep- 
tions for prospective students, their 
parents, admissions staff members, 
alumni, and current Oberlin stu- 
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dents (as these events usually take 
place during Fall Break). 


Our most recently, and produc- 
tively, exploited recruitment mode 
has been direct mail contact. Last 
spring we purchased the names of 
13,000 high school junior males 
through the College Board’s student 
search program. These were stu- 
dents who, when they signed up to 
take the Scholastic Aptitude Test 
(or, in this case, the Preliminary 
Scholastic Aptitude Test/National 
Merit Scholarship Qualifying Test) 
agreed to have their names forwarded 
to colleges who specified criteria 
which their scores, grade point 
averages, states, academic interests 
and other critical variables met. We 
restricted our search to men as we 
were especially anxious to narrow 
the gap which had been widening 
between male and female applicants 
to the College. To some of the 
13,000 a _ personal, hand-signed 
letter was sent; to others a mass- 
produced letter; and to all a pictorial 
brochure describing the College very 
impressionistically and inviting the 
recipient’s further contact with the 


College via a postage-paid tear off 
post card. (This “search piece,” so- 
called, is identical to the one recently 
mailed to many alumni with a letter 
from President Danenberg in which 
he discussed the need for alumni 
help in admissions and in the Ober- 
lin Annual Fund for 1976). The ini- 
tial response from the Spring 1975 
mailing was around 12% (a “phe- 
nomenally high return,” according 
to the professionals at the College 
Board who administer this program). 
We can trace 130 applications (or 
13%) of our entire male applicant 
pool to Search. The 35% increase in 
male first choice/early decision ap- 
plicants and the 12% increase in 
men’s applications, overall, are, in 
large part, attributable to the Search 
effort. Inspired by our success of 
1975, we have acquired the names of 
20,000 men and women this Spring 
and are hopeful of comparable re- 
sults. 

The basic Bulletin and Catalog 
have been joined in recent years by a 
whole galaxy of specialized publica- 
tions which are mailed to high 
school guidance offices and prospec- 
tive students directly: brochures and 
booklets describing the Conserva- 
tory, Science at Oberlin, the finan- 
cial aid program, housing and dining 
options, black student life, athletics, 
concerts and recitals performed in 
the past year, off-campus programs 
and numerous others. Academic 
departments have prepared fact 
sheets on their majors, course of- 
ferings and faculty for distribution. 
A handsome booklet, “Oberlin As 
We See It,” which contains personal 
statements about the Oberlin ex- 
perience written by a group of 13 
students, alumni and faculty was 
prepared this past winter for a spe- 
cial mailing to the entire applicant 
group. 

While the major thrust of our re- 
cruitment effort has been toward 
high school students and guidance 
counselors we have added a new 
constituency this year: parents. A 
survey conducted for the Great 
Lakes Colleges Association by a pub- 
lic relations firm in New York indi- 
cates that parents are “most signifi- 
cant” in influencing their children’s 
college plans. This April, the par- 
ents of every student admitted to 
the College and Conservatory re- 
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ceived a personal letter from Presi- 
dent Danenberg. 


I believe very strongly that the 
Oberlin admissions effort is the re- 
sponsibility of the entire Oberlin 
family — not just the seven people 
who comprise the professional ad- 
missions staff. To that end, con- 
siderable time and effort have been 
spent in mobilizing the various 
constituents of the community — 
specifically students, faculty and 
alumni. Not only are students em- 
ployed by the staff to conduct tours 
of the campus and host visiting stu- 
dents in the dormitories, but also 
over 100 volunteer students return 
annually to their home high schools 
during Fall Break to speak with their 
guidance counselors and prospective 
students about Oberlin. Currently 
four seniors serve as full-fledged 
members of the College Admissions 
Committee and two seniors work 12 
hours per week as admissions in- 
terns with the professional staff. 

Faculty participation in the admis- 
sions process takes a variety of 
forms, including visiting high 
schools, meeting with prospective 
students when they visit the campus, 
and corresponding with applicants 
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whose names are referred by the 
admissions office. 

It is in the area of alumni involve- 
ment in admissions that the greatest 
strides have been made and where, 
I feel, great untapped potential still 
lies. Co-ordinated by Assistant 
Director of Admissions Virginia 
Freschl Levi ’70, the Alumni Admis- 
sions Representative Program has 
grown from humble beginnings in 
the mid-1960’s, when I joined the 
effort in St. Louis, to a nationwide 
(indeed a worldwide) network of 900 
Alumni volunteers. In 23 major 
metropolitan areas, the Alumni Rep 
program functions under the leader- 
ship of area co-ordinators who par- 
cel out interviews and college night 
assignments and who return to cam- 
pus periodically for training sessions 
and general College update. In all 
other regions, reps work directly 
with the admissions office in making 
prospective student contacts. 

If Oberlin is to continue to attract 
an applicant pool that is both broad 
and deep, greater alumni _ involve- 
ment in admissions at Oberlin will 
be required than ever before. The 
major thrust of the Alumni Admis- 


Virginia Freschl Levi, ‘70, assistant 
director of admissions and coordinator of 
the Alumni Admissions Rep program, 
describes Oberlin College to prospective 
students at the college fair. 

Oberlin News-Tribune 

photo by Leslie Farquhar ‘50 


sions Rep Program up to this point 
has been in the direction of students 
who have already expressed their 
interest in the College to the admis- 
sions office. Interviewing final ap- 
plicants and following up on ac- 
cepted students represent the total 
‘job description” for most reps. 
“Recruiting,” which is anathema 
to many alumni reps — and under- 
standably so — is an area in which 
I hope alumni can be more directly 
involved in the future. Perhaps | 
can define “recruiting” a bit more 
palatably as “identifying prospec- 
tive students and _ encouraging 
their further inquiry.” To that 
end, I invite all alumni and friends 
of the College to refer prospective 
students to us via the referral slip 
at the end of this article. Further- 
more, alumni who would like to join 


ee 


the Alumni Admissions Rep ranks 
are invited to complete the “sign- 
me-up” coupon. Current reps need 
not re-apply. 

As I gaze into a somewhat murky 
crystal ball, representing the admis- 
sions future at Oberlin, several 
problems and needs appear to be 
emerging rather distinctly: 

1) In light of the College’s con- 
tinuing commitment to the education 
of black and other minority stu- 
dents, we need to redouble our ef- 
forts to identify promising students 
in the minority population. In 
spite of our stepped-up efforts to 
increase the number of minority ap- 
plicants since 1971 we have en- 
countered stiff competition from 
rival institutions who have, since 
1971, followed Oberlin’s lead in 
establishing aggressive minority 
recruitment programs. 

2) Attracting and enrolling stu- 
dents whose families are able to 
meet Oberlin’s ever-increasing costs 
will become a more and more sig- 
nificant objective if we are to avoid 
the situation of having to admit 
virtually any student who can pay 
his or her way, a situation already 
faced by many colleges and uni- 
versities. 

3) In an era of neo-vocationalism, 
we need to espouse more vigorously 
and persuasively than ever the lib- 
eral arts brand of education. 

4) Our accelerated recruitment 
and enrollment of Ohio applicants 
is essential in the coming years. 
The current Oberlin enrollment of 
16-17% Ohioans should, I feel, be 
increased to at least the vicinity of 
20%. Under the terms of the Ohio 
Instructional Grants Program, needy 
Ohio students can qualify for up 
to $1500 in state money to subsidize 
their public or private higher edu- 
cation within the state. Quite simply 
stated: the more students whom we 
can enroll who bring to Oberlin “out- 
side” financial aid (OIG, Basic Edu- 
cational Opportunities Grants, 
National Merit Scholarships, and 
the like), the less drain there is on 
our scholarship budget. 

I am confident that the energy and 
talent represented in the alumni 
body and the entire campus com- 
munity can be directed toward these 
goals. 
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Yes, I’d like to participate in the Alumni Admissions 
Representative Program. 


Name 


Address 


City State Zip 


Telephone number 


Mail to: Virginia F. Levi 
Office of Admissions 
Oberlin College 
Oberlin, OH 44074 


OBERLIN ALUMNI REFERRAL SLIP 


Name of prospective student 


Address 


High School 


Location of H. S. 


Name of person making referral Class 
Address 

City State Zip 
Date 


Please send me additional referral slips. 


Mail to: Office of Admissions 
Oberlin College 
Oberlin, OH 44074 
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his photo, taken at the College 

of Wooster’s gymnasium on the 

night of Saturday, March 6, 
shows Coach Pat Penn and Oberlin 
students celebrating the fact that 
Oberlin had just won the Ohio Con- 
ference basketball title. 

The student in the front center of 
the photo, however, also had some- 
thing else on his mind. At 4:30 
p.m. the following day he was going 
to present his senior bass trombone 
recital at Kulas Recital Hall in Ober- 
lin. 

He is Marc Kaiser, a “first genera- 
tion” college student from St. Louis 
and candidate for both the B.A. in 
physical education as well as the 
B.Mus. at next year’s commence- 
ment. For the past two years he 
and James L. Kay ’76 have been the 
College’s sports information direc- 
tors and have taken turns covering 
sports for the Oberlin Alumni Maga- 
zine. 

Marc has contributed this 
month’s article about some of the 
seniors whose “shoes will need to 
be filled” next year (Page 32) and it 
seemed that here was a case where 
it was too bad that the writer 


Pat 
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wasn’t in a position to write some- 
thing about himself. 

When he first applied to Oberlin 
Marc intended to be a music major 
in the College of Arts and Sciences. 
He was told at his audition that he 
could be in the Conservatory if he 
wished. He decided to enter the 
double degree program, thinking 
that the fifth year might “actually 
help out as far as doing more and 
different kinds of things.” 

He’s enjoyed his trombone studies 
with Prof. Thomas Cramer ’41 and 
he’s enjoyed all kinds of things 
between that and working closely 
with the basketball team as a stu- 
dent assistant coach. But there’s 
just one thing that bothers him 
about Oberlin, he says. “There’s 
always so much more you want to 
do! And there’s a limit to your time 


and energy. The point is that 
Oberlin brings that kind of attitude 
out — there are so many different 


things that could be enjoyable for 
you.” 
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Oberlin’s 
older 
than 
average 
students 


by Patricia keda ‘75. 
Assistant Director, 
Ottice of College Information 


hey get together for lunch in 

the snack bar nearly every day, 

and, like other Oberlin students, 
they talk about papers, professors 
and pressure. But the conversation 
swings just as easily to microwave 
ovens, Navy submarine training, or 
last weekend’s kite-making session 
with the children. 

For these are Oberlin’s represen- 
tatives of a national trend: the re- 
turn to the campus of adults. At 
Oberlin, the number has risen from 
almost zero older than average stu- 
dents a few years ago, to some 15 
to 20 this year. Most of these stu- 
dents are transfers from nearby 
Lorain County Community College 
and most are women with families. 
(Oberlin does not have a special 
policy aimed at attracting large 
numbers of these students, and the 
number enrolled is not expected to 
increase significantly. The largest 
increase nationally in adult educa- 
tion has been at two-year and four- 
year publically-funded schools that 
cost substantially less, offer night 
courses and are more involved in 
non-degree programs.) 

The snack bar group consists of 
seven “regulars” — six women 
and one man, all of whom have 
families and commute to Oberlin 
from Elyria and Lorain. All except 
one attended Lorain County Com- 
munity College, and several knew 
each other prior to enrolling at 
Oberlin. 

Their interests and fields of study 
are varied, as are their backgrounds, 
which range from former jobs as 


Left to right: Norma Volak, Mary Jo Cook, 
Sally Staruch, Shirley Long and 
Fred Myers. 


secretary, airline stewardess, and 
interior designer to administrator in 
a Naval submarine training school. 
The common denominators that 
bring them together are age, adult 
experience, and the insecurities that 
they feel from time to time. 

They share a friendly, supportive 
atmosphere whether they drop in 
for a cup of coffee and five minutes 
of chat, or eat lunch and relax for 
an hour before their next class. 
Norma Volak, a second semester 
junior majoring in history, appreci- 
ates the group because they, unlike 
her family, are a willing audience 
for the latest classroom anecdotes 
or traumas: “You can talk about 
Oberlin until you’re blue in the face 
and no one gets bored.” 

They have been jokingly referred 
to as “the old folks” and “the geriat- 
ric society,” and two members of 
the group were once mistaken for 
visiting parents. But they are 
actually some of the most active 
people at Oberlin, and it might be 
difficult for even the most ebullient 
freshman to keep up with their pace. 
They are faced with the considerable 
task of being full-time students and 
raising families and, as Norma Volak 
said, “If it comes down to writing 
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a paper or doing the family’s laun- 
dry, the laundry will just have to 


wait.” Shirley Long, a second 
semester junior majoring in psychol- 
ogy, bakes all her own bread for a 
family of six, and sometimes spreads 
her books out on the kitchen table 
and studies as she kneads. 

Mary Jo Cook, a second semester 
junior majoring in government, 
says that “you have to be organized, 
yet flexible.” She should know. 
Before coming to Oberlin she at- 
tended Kent State for a year, regu- 
larly commuting 120 miles round 
trip. 

Diann Schindler, who seldom 
shows up for lunch this semester, 
has one of the most hectic schedules. 
She divides her time between home, 
Oberlin and student teaching two 
11th grade English classes at Elyria 
High School. 

All of the older than average stu- 
dents say that their spouses and 
children give them a tremendous 
amount of encouragement and sup- 
port. 

“My kids are delighted,” Mary Jo 
Cook says. “They’re more inde- 
pendent. They prepare their own 
lunches, sort their own clothes — 
and | feel they respect me.” Sally 
Staruch, a second semester junior 
and sociology major, says, “My 
eight-year-old daughter gives me 
advice on how to talk to teachers! 
Besides, it helps if when she’s strug- 
gling over her math, her mother’s 
crying over her history.” 

Both Sally Staruch and Mary Jo 
Cook have been members of the 
National Organization for Women, 
and although other women in the 
group may or may not feel they have 
been influenced by the women’s 
movement, almost all see the Ober- 
lin degree as a stepping stone to- 


ward challenging careers and 
professions. Shirley Long played 
a key role in organizing and moder- 
ating discussions for the Women’s 
Career Alternatives Conference held 
at Oberlin this past January. She 
hopes to go in psychology after 
graduating from Oberlin, and even- 
tually earn a doctorate in clinical 
psychology. 

Other members of the group plan 
to do graduate work, go to law 
school, teach, or become involved in 
local politics and education. Fred 
Myers, a native of Elyria, returned 
to this area after 20 years in the 
Navy. He hopes to graduate in 
social psychology, then enter a 
seminary to earn his M. Div. and be 
ordained as an Episcopalian priest. 

Not all of their motives for coming 
to Oberlin are strictly career- 
oriented, however. Sally Staruch, 
who has been involved in both the 
McCarthy and McGovern campaigns 
in the 13th Congressional District, 
came to Oberlin in order to “take 
time to be reflective, to learn to de- 
bate, and to talk to people.” 

Oberlin’s academic pressures are 
often as prevailing a concern among 
the older than average students, as 
among all students. Nevertheless, 
most seem to agree with Mary Jo 
Cook that “the classes are very stim- 
ulating and the professors are fine 
people.” 

And, although they are subject to 
many of the same insecurities ex- 
perienced by other Oberlin students, 
their age and experience give them 
a sense of direction and self-confi- 
dence. 

“It’s a big advantage to have out- 
side interests and_ obligations,” 
Norma Volak says. “And, by now, 
I know if I failed out of Oberlin it 
wouldn’t be the end of everything. 
I know what I can and can’t take. 
And that helps me to handle things.” 
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n the summer of 1960 Mary Eliz- 

abeth Fletcher, widow of Prof. 

Robert Fletcher ‘20, gave me a 
large batch of papers, offprints and 
old magazines that had accumulated 
in their attic. Among them I found 
the records of a student opinion poll 
which Fletcher had taken in his 
classes in American history at Ober- 
lin, beginning in 1936. Returns for 
1936, 1946, and 1956 were included. 
Students had been asked to respond 
to each of several dozen words by 
marking those to which they had a 
strong favorable or unfavorable re- 
action. The words were the names 
of prominent people, organizations, 
groups and ideas of the day — 
atheism, American Legion, Franklin 
Roosevelt, pacifism, Wall St., and so 
on. Glancing over the results with 
their intriguing changes and con- 
tinuities, I decided that the poll was 
a device worth perpetuating, and 
used it in my own survey class in 
American history beginning in 1960. 

With the returns for 1976 now in, 
40 years of student reactions can be 
compared. (In the accompanying 
chart, the returns for “1966” are 
actually a composite of the results 
for 1965 and 1967; I was away on 
sabbatical in 1966.) What the data 
prove, if anything, the reader may 
decide. The poll is somewhat 
lacking in scholarly elegance. The 
words on the list have changed over 
time — several added and a few 
dropped each year — and the total 
number has more than doubled since 
1936. I imagine that Prof. Fletcher 
compiled his lists with little more 
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forethought and calculation than I 
have. The aim has simply been to 
see what happens to certain familiar 
or controversial terms when they are 
subjected to the quick reactions of 
undergraduates, mostly sophomores 


Student 
Opinion at 
Oberlin, 
meer 

_ forthe 
bicentennial 
by Geoffrey Blodgett ‘53 


Professor of History 


and juniors. Students often note 
that the poll fails to record the in- 
tensity or ambivalence of their atti- 
tudes. The size of the sample varies 
with enrollments. The rules of 
thumb I have followed in deter- 


OPINION POLL 
History 104 ~ February 1976 


Do not sign your name. 


Mark (~) after words to which you have a strong unfavorable reaction. 


Mark (+) after words to which you have a strong favorable reaction. 


If your response is neutral or mild either way, do not mark. 


atneisn 
evolution 
Richard Nixon 
Fidel Castivo 
Non-violence 
Wall Street 
Billy Graham 
New Deal. 
elitism 
Russians 
Woodrow Wilson 
agnosticism 
Thomas Jefferson 
social security 
Malcolin X 
bourgeois 
Madison Avenue 
Benito Mussolini 
Republican 
individualism 
sit-ins 

Joseph Stalin 
heroin 

Dwight Eisenhower 
New Left 

Barry Goldwater 
imperialism 
Negroes 

John Lindsay 
containment 
S.D.e- 
marijuana 
Blacks 

Hubert Humphrey 
Gay Liberation 
detente 

Belia Abzug 


Democrats Robert F. Kennedy 
Nasser socialism 

pacifism Andrew Jackson 
Catholics TVA 

Eugene McCarthy rugged individualism 
capitalism Adlai Stevenson 
George Wallace abortion 
coilectivisn Che Guevera 


Adolph Hitler 
American Legion 
Lyndon Johnson 
communism 

Edmund Muskie 

Jews 

Herberée Hoover 
socialized medicine 
John F. Kennedy 
ACDsA. 

Pete Seeger 
Supreme Court 
Joseph McCarthy 
Christianity 
Franklin Rooseveit 
Free Interprise 
Wasps 

Nelson Rockefeller 
Ku Kivx Klan 
Abrahsm Lincoln 
civil disobedience 
Spiro Agnew 

Mao Tse Tung 


Black Panthers 
nilitarism 

DAR 

Hollywood 

fascism 

United Nations 
Ronald Reagan 
Theodore Rooseveit 
AMA 

Weathermen 

Raiph Nader 
Women's Liberacion 
law and order 
Harry Truman 

NAACP 

George Washington 
John Birch society 
Willian F. Buckley 
welfare state 
cormuncs 

Black Power 

Edward M. Kennedy 
big business 


hard hats Martin Luther King 
Eldridge Cleaver Israel 
Mayor Daigy George McGovern 


Gloria Steinem 
Black Muslims 
Geralc Ford 


eapttal punishment 
Karl Marx 

Indira Gandhi 
revolut:lon 


Student opinion at Oberlin College, 1936-1976, 
as polled i survey course in American History 


1946 seks aioe lled) 

1936 110 polle 
(74 polled) (121 polled) Ge ec cey Favorable 
payorepie ees 81-3 1. United Nations 61-1 1. John F. Kennedy —_78-- 
1. Christianity 61-1 1. United Nations z 5 ate dednaen 56-0 2. Abraham Lincoln  74-- 
eee auaiiem sie meta ated Ass: 5. Supreme Court 55-0 3. United Nations 74-- 
3. British 49-0 3. F. D. Roosevelt 60-7  ohed goat Ls f 4. Adlai Stevenson = 72-- 

pages oe aaidcaliam 59-8 4. Christianity 49-6 Adlai otev 

4. Supreme Court 48-3 4. individualism ae = fWacdraws Wilton ime S -indwidualiem 7 
5. pacifism 47-9 5. Woodrow Wilson : Aa ineera 47-1 6. Martin Luther King 66-- 
6. evolution oie Sie ot oe: 7. British 44-5 7. F.D. Roosevelt — 60-- 
7. League of Nations 42-12 7. Supreme Court 51-3 ce etree Ear fe teh et 8. Thomas Jefferacomaaant 
8. Woodrow Wilson 37-6 8. evolution 50-4 i Rabe or eee oe 9. NAACP 56-« 
9. Alf Landon 32-8 9. OPA 50-16 i Sy tRent See 10. social security 55-- 
10. Republican 32-11 | 10. League of A evolntion 37-7 11. New Deal 55-. 
11. TVA 26-9 SIEVE eae * ie sae 3320 12. Supreme Court 53-= 
12. F.D. Roosevelt 26-16 11. British 42-16 a cnn oxy Ps Misi 51-- 
13. Herbert Hoover 25-14 wee alee, nals 14. Nel Deal 32-10 14. Pete Seeger 38-- 
14. Prohibition 25-19 13. Henry A. Wallace 38-25 nae ape 1s ifreclenterpeae 38 
15. capitalism 23-17 14. MacArthur 30-19 15. ; a 16. TVA 36-4 
16. Rotary 21-8 15. Negroes aoe as Bele ae 26-3 17. Woodrow Wilson 36-- 
17. higher criticism 20-8 16. Republican 24-18 U7: eae s ses 18. CORE 3684 
18. Norman Thomas 20-19 17. socialism me ee ea ee 22-6 19. George Washington 35-: 
19. William Jennings 18. capitalism paren a Reece, Soak 20, Johm Lindsay 34; 

Bryan 19-3 ee eee se 20eleciem art Unfavorable 

20. socialism 18-19 20. Jews 18-6 Pnigvors a ae arg atea dey 100-4 
Unfavorable Unfavorable 1. Ku Klux Klan 2. John Birch Society 9ie4 
eR Klux Klan 55-5 1. Ku Klux Klan 106-0 2. Joseph McCarthy 67-1 a TE on 
> Mussolini 5423 2. Hitler 100-1 3. Mussolini 62-1 4. DAR and 
3. Hearst 52-3 3. Mussolini shh a fascism sai a Joseph McCarthy  80-- 
4. Hitler 52-5 = Coughlin aoa 5. Hitler ; ne 6. Barry Goldwater 80-: 
&nilitarism 49-5 5. fascism 83-0 6. communism cle ataacen 75-( 
6. Coughlin 48-3 6. Bilbo 83-1 7. Prohibition 43-3 ES 60.1 
Baeetrilcec 45-4 7. Hearst 76-0 8. militarism 39-3 Fanner Ben 62-- 
8. atheism peas le te que ee 10. Richard Nixon 62-+ 
a TS 41-3 9. Chicago Tribune 57-3 10. Hearst 36-5 Be Fidel Caen 61-8 
10 nism 40-4 10. Prohibition 55-7 11. American Legion 36-7 Pipa es 4: 

7S eoiae ilitari 54-4 Krushch 343 12. American Legion  60-: 
11. teachers’ oath 34-6 11. militarism 5 12. Krushchev 12 ABI Mele al 
12. Martin Davey 33-2 12. strikes 54- 13. Truman 34-13 12, Bult nares 57-4 
iano Deal 29-18 13. American Legion 46-6 14. J. F. Dulles 33-13 age ie a 
14. American Legion 28-16 14. communism 42-3 15. atheism __ 32-11 ae A} 
15. Kaiser Wilhelm 27-1 15. Catholicism 40-11 16. Chicago Tribune 27-6 veh ‘ali hb-2 
16. agnosticism 24-6 16. Japan 39-2 17. Catholcism 26-8 “ uch . 
17. Liberty League 24-6 17. atheism 38-4 18. Warren G. pale bs. 42-1) 
18. Wall Street 24-16 18. Truman 36-5 Harding 23-1 a ape Fy 
19. immigrants 23-10 19. pacifism . 32-8 19. Hollywood oe Wy ki | He PM eis) ywoo . 
Bow Rrain Lrdet 22-10 20. Kaiser Wilhelm 28-1 20. Richard Nixon 23-14 20. communism -¢ 
mining rank order may fairly be ribbon winners (or losers) over the 24th in 1963, and 28th in 1967. 
questioned. full 40 years. “Individualism” Meanwhile “agnosticism” and 


Some of my best friends are 
social scientists. Those to whom I 
have confided the returns from the 
poll have managed to control their 
enthusiasm for the methodology in- 
volved. One colleague politely in- 
timated that less scientific polling 
instruments may possibly have been 
devised in recent times, but none 
had yet come to his attention. The 
poll lacks everything but longevity 
and elemental interest. 

Some of the more striking items 
of interest may be worth pointing 
out. Certain words have been blue 
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shows remarkable staying power, as 
I suppose any number of unlisted 
words, such as “equality” or “free 
speech,” might have also. “Evolu- 
tion” has performed with steady if 
less spectacular success over the 
decades. The consistent high 
losers — “Ku Klux Klan,” “Hitler,” 
“Mussolini,” and “fascism” — reflect 
a keen and durable distaste for the 
more brutal enemies of individual 
freedom. 

The careers of most other words 
have varied widely over four de- 
cades. “Christianity,” after eliciting 
decisively favorable response from 
1936 to 1956, fell rapidly across the 
1960's. It ranked 11th in 1960, 


“atheism,” poorly received at the 
outset, have attracted a growing 
number of favorable responses over 
the past 15 years. “United Na- 
tions,” after strong friendly notice 
from 1946 to 1967, declined there- 
after and became a mildly con- 
troversial item in 1976 (31 favor- 
able, 10 unfavorable responses). 
“Supreme Court” has also dropped 
recently in the favorable rankings 
(21st in 1976), but aroused only two 
negative responses. | Meanwhile 
the changing temper of the years, 
from depression to World War and 
Cold War through the turbulence of 
the 1960's, has caused “pacifism” 
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been added to the list by 1964. 
They ranked as follows in 1964 and 


1976 1976: 
(76 polled) 1904 
orable 1. Abraham Lincoln 

1. individualism 59-2 2. John F. Kennedy 

2. Martin Luther King 58-1 3. Franklin Roosevelt 

3. non-violence 58-1 4. Thomas Jefferson 

4. socialized medicine 53-3 5. Woodrow Wilson 

5. Ralph Nader $23 6. Lyndon Johnson 

6. Women’s Liberation 50-8 7. George Washington 

7. Abraham Lincoln 48-2 

8. Harry Truman 

8. Thomas Jefferson 47-3 

BP acifism gers 9. Andrew Jackson 

= 10. Theodore Roosevelt 
10. NAACP 38-1 
ey 38-3 11. Herbert Hoover 
12. F.D. Roosevelt 38-6 12. Dwight Eisenhower 
13. evolution 37-2 1976 
14. Pete Seeger n7-> 1. Abraham Lincoln 
15. abortion 37-9 2. Thomas Jefferson 
16. New Deal 36-1 3. Franklin Roosevelt 
17. George McGovern 36-5 4. George Washington ‘ ; 
18. social security 36-5 h Voice major honored 

oclal | 5. John F. Kennedy 

19. civil disobedience 36-6 6. Harry Truman Annette Spann, a senior voice ma- 
20. socialism 35-2 Weed jor, has received four honors for 
Unf bl 7. Woodrow Wilson 

4 pute e a9 BepAndrew: lackson her vocal competence this spring. 

. Hitler - : 

iu Klux Klan 67-0 9. Theodore Roosevelt On Feb. 29, the young Bee 
Be Rad Nixon ae Lom Wwipht Pisenhower soprano took second place in the 
BE Georee Wallace itn Limsleendoniiohnson Metropolitan Opera district audi- 
5. John Birch Society 64-0 12. Herbert Hoover tions held a the Cleveland Insti- 
6. Spiro Agnew 63-0 TRG Sealand tute of Music and, on March 7, she 
4 parrot ga0 Le RichardiNivoan ek third pags in ae BN, 

. fascism - auditions. e received a cas 
9. imperialism 60-0 A final observation: since 1936 | award of $100 in each event. 
pe aR h ne the divisions of opinion over words Two weeks later, Annette was a 
3 Reed ne a y ats attracting a heavy response have | third place winner in the vocal di- 
Be ib croin & any grown ever more lopsided. The | vision of the Dallas News G.B. 
ne ealvmishment 52° charts for 1936 and 1946 show an | Dealey Awards competition and 
ae militarism 50-0 abundance of sharply contested | received a cash award of $350. 
i clitism 47-0 items. More recently the big re- | The contest, which also includes an 
17. Stalin 45-4 sponses, whether Pro or Con, have | instrumental division, was founded 
18. Mayor Daley 44-3 become almost monolithic. The | by the News’ late publisher, G.B. 
19. big business 43-4 only double-digit controversy to | Dealey, in 1931 to assist young 
20. Barry Goldwater 42-2 make the top 40 chart over the past | artists toward professional careers 


and “socialism” to bounce with 
some resilience. Both concepts 
dropped out of sight in the Cold War 
years, but had re-emerged as strong 
attractions by 1976. “Capitalism” 
peaked in the 1950’s and slipped 
badly over the 1960’s. When the 
more euphemistic term “free enter- 
prise” was added for comparative 
purposes, it fared better, but more 
recently it has also slumped. 
Scanning the names of politicians, 
one notes the relentless ascent of 
Richard Nixon’s unfavorable repu- 
tation since his first appearance on 
the charts in 1956, as well as the 
brief glory of John F. Kennedy, 
the brightest shooting star of our 
time, in the mid-1960’s. All of the 
more prominent presidents had 
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decade is the historical reputation of 
Dwight Eisenhower. For whatever 
reasons — the emergence of a youth 
culture with its own special cluster 
of attitudes, or the growing homo- 
geneity of the Oberlin student body 
— it has gotten harder to find words 
that will divide undergraduates in 
large numbers. In 1976 the hot- 
test items in this regard were “law 
and order,” “rugged individualism,” 
“William F. Buckley,” “Indira 
Gandhi” and “Fidel Castro.” One 
wonders which of these will seem as 
puzzling by the year 2016 as the 
“Rotary” and “Martin Davey” of 
1936 seem today. Martin Davey? 
Alumni who remember taking part 
in the 1936 survey will surely recall 
that he then was governor of Ohio. 
He studied at the Oberlin Academy 
1904-06 and in the College 1906-07. 


in music by awarding them ap- 
pearances with the Dallas Sym- 
phony as well as a cash award. 
Also, Ms. Spann has received a 
contract with the Santa Fe Opera 
in New Mexico in the Young Artists 
Apprentice Program for the sum- 
mer of 1976, as a result of a com- 
petition held in Chicago in January. 
She is a student of Helen Hodam. 


Ronald Cox (see page 13) has re- 
ceived the Faustina Hurlbutt Fund 
Award as the most talented per- 
former in his field and Roger Gray- 
bill has won the Selby Houston Prize 
for the distinguished quality of his 
performance in organ and music 
theory. He studied with Haskell 
Thomson ’58. 


ome people, I’m sure, would 
G iss: as soon forget the ’60’s at 
Oberlin. Others speak rever- 
ently of the “good old days.” If 
one can generalize, today’s Oberlin 
student is somewhat fascinated by 
the dim and romantic previous 
decade. Returning to Oberlin this 
year, I have been surprised by the 
volume of questions asked by stu- 
dents anxious to find out what Ober- 
lin was “really like” in the ’60’s. 
Some students are simply curi- 
ous; they want to know if Oberlin 
was as exciting as rumor would have 
it. Others, of a political bent, want 
to know why Oberlin is now so “po- 
litically dead.” Implied in their 
curiosity is a feeling that “we aren’t 
living up to the Oberlin tradition.” 
These concerns led the Review to 
run a series on the changing Ober- 
lin, asking, “Do we romanticize the 
Sixties?” Two questions were in- 
volved in their study: Are today’s 
Oberlin students substantially dif- 
ferent from their predecessors? Is 
the Oberlin tradition of social and 
political activism on the decline? 
The Review painted what is at best 
only a partial picture of the activist 
Oberlin — and a fairly confusing 
picture at that. For example, one 
was led to believe that a major 
difference between the present and 
the activist era is that there was a 
Mock Convention in 1968. (Some 
students wanted to revive the Mock 
Convention, only to find that they 
lacked the necessary time and plan- 
ning.) The critical factor of ac- 
tivism in 1968 was that the Mock 
Convention had waned to such a de- 
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gree that it was perceived as large- 
ly “irrelevant” by many students 
engaged in asking troubling ques- 
tions about their country (although 
enough students were interested to 
keep the tradition alive). This dis- 
tinctive trait of the late ‘60’s is 
largely misperceived by many of 
today’s students. 

As many alumni recall, those 
years were distinguished by a 
unique range and intensity of polit- 
ical activity. There were militant 
student demonstrations such as 
the 1967 recruiter’s blockade which 
reflected the desperate powerless- 
ness felt by many students. There 
were daily peace vigils along the 
edge of Tappan Square, and occa- 
sional “fasts-for-peace” (or in earlier 
years, “fasts-for-freedom”). And 
finally, campus politics culminated 
in sweeping, student-provoked 
changes in social rules and educa- 
tional policy. What made the ac- 
tivism of 1967-1969 unique was that 
these activities were not isolated, 
sporadic events. They were inti- 
mately interconnected for great 
numbers of students — in part be- 
cause students saw their beliefs and 
their country coming apart in cities 
like Newark and Detroit, and in 
part because nearly all students 
were directly confronted by what 
many felt to be an obscene war. 

For a while, it seemed that elec- 
toral politics offered a chance to turn 
around some of the horrors. In re- 
trospect 1968 seems to have been 
a kind of watershed. The King and 
Kennedy assassinations and the hor- 
ror of Chicago killed what hope ex- 
isted for the electoral route. The 
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preceding years had been exciting 
with activity, yet they were depress- 
ing because one was directly and 
inescapably confronted by a society 
of horrible contradictions, a society 
seemingly gone mad. After 1968, 
however, anguish turned to despair 
and _ consciousness-raising lapsed 
into mind-blowing. Many turned in- 
ward, or at least away from the 
society that didn’t want to listen. 
National demonstrations in 1969- 
1970 became happenings, while 
thousands sought refuge in festivals 
like Woodstock. 

Clearly this was a very different 
time to be at Oberlin, as it was a 
different time to be anywhere! 

Students today are visibly more 
serious about their studies, grades 
and future employment opportu- 
nities — no doubt reflecting a tighter 
economic environment. There is 
more evidence of cheating, a revived 
concern about the honor code, and 
infrequent use of the credit-no- 
entry option. The reinstatement 
of course distribution requirements 
has been studied (and rejected, for 
now), and I would not be surprised 
to see Oberlin eventually follow 
other colleges in reviving the fail- 
ing grade. These developments by 
no means suggest that today’s stu- 
dents enjoy hard work more than 
their predecessors, nor that they 
are more academically responsible 
(the number of students opting for 
course “incompletes” has reached 
“epidemic” proportions). The 
changes in student behavior and 
college policies more accurately re- 
flect a very pragmatic and frequent- 
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ly competitive concern about stu- 
dent futures. 

This pragmatism suggests that 
students have less “freedom of vi- 
sion” than they used to. More like- 
ly, their vision is limited by quite 
different constraints. In terms of a 
self-interest factor, today’s students 
are stimulated by academic con- 
cerns, while their predecessors 
were confronted by death and ex- 
treme social and moral displace- 
ment. In both contexts, Oberlin 
students seem stimulated by an 
element of social consciousness. 
Today, for example, a number of 
students have been significantly in- 
volved in the Udall and Harris cam- 
paigns; several others have orga- 
nized activities focusing on the 
involvement of women in politics, 
while still others have published 
Alternatives, the journalistic successor 
to The Activist. 

Political activity is not dead on 
campus, yet it is pursued by a small 
proportion of the student body. I 
would suggest three explanations 
for the decline in activism. In the 
first place, student political activity 
has declined because of the success 
of earlier activism and related forces. 
Regardless of the deficiencies of 
American society, the war is over, 
and the draft is gone. Furthermore, 
college rules have been liberalized 
to a point where they are less bind- 
ing on student lives. Many of the 
“battles” fought in the late ‘60's 
brought “victories” which are en- 
joyed by the current student gener- 
ation. 

These changes have not neces- 
sarily resulted in “happier” students. 
Many are very critical of their Oberlin 
education. Questions about the 
relevance of studies and the intense, 
high pressure continue to arise 
with regularity. The more critical 
students are mindful of the need 
for excellence, but feel they want a 
more individualized, and less strict- 
ly academic form of excellence. 
The persistence over time of these 
criticisms serves as a reminder 
that, despite its progressive social 
tradition, Oberlin still stands for a 
high-quality, classic academic 
education. However one views 
that fact, it seems to be as true as 
ever, despite liberalized require- 
ments. 

A second explanation for the de- 
cline in political activism is asso- 
ciated with the built-in limitations 
of ‘’60’s-style demonstrations. I 
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would argue that the activism of 
the ‘60’s was effective, but only at a 
certain stage in the political process. 
Once political opposition to the 
war became more universal and le- 
gitimate, demonstrations lost their 
feeling of urgency and their clout. 
They were, at best, a reminder of the 
potential for social disruption. 
Given present conditions, where 
social ills are more dispersed or 
better disguised, student activism 
is both more restrained and less 
pervasive. Whether this change is 
seen as regrettable depends on one’s 
perceptions of society’s ills and 
appropriate corrective measures, 
and one’s stamina. 

The cumulative effect of these 
environmental forces — economic 
conditions, changes in the political 
landscape, and lessons learned from 
earlier activism — would probably 
lead most students anywhere to 
forsake all-consuming _ political 
activism. Still, a third explanation 
can be offered. Given the fact that 
student activities are shaped in re- 
sponse to environmental forces, is it 
possible that today’s student gen- 
eration has been “shaped” by the 
environment within which it has 
matured? Is it possible that today’s 
students are more weathered and 
therefore more cynical about social 
change? Do they have less ability 
to feel outrage at social evils? Are 
they less vulnerable to horrors 
around them (which exist, though 
at further remove)? 

After all, today’s students came 
to social awareness in a time of 
political gloom, of assassination and 
violence, and of economic deteriora- 
tion. My contemporaries, on the 
other hand, came of age in a time 
of hope and promise — the awaken- 
ing years of the early ’60’s — only to 
have that promise shattered in en- 
suing years. Depending on one’s 
view of historical evolution, one 
might even suggest that apathy or 
cynicism is the norm in post-World 
War II America, that the ’60’s were 
an aberration from a path towards 
an increasingly automated and 
mesmerized society. 

I find this line of argument un- 
convincing, at least in regard to 
Oberlin students. The current stu- 
dents seem to be less vulnerable to 
social ills, but they hardly seem less 
vulnerable as human beings — in fact 
there may be more vulnerability and 
openness in personal relationships. 
There are as many, and as few, com- 


plaints now as there were in the 
‘60's about the depersonalizing 
Oberlin grind, about the pressures 
which make close, enduring relation- 
ships difficult. 

Some would argue, as a conse- 
quence of student behavior, that 
today’s students reflect a higher 
consciousness of the internal con- 
tradictions of our society and our 
economy. I find myself unable to 
answer this assertion with any feel- 
ing of certainty. For one thing, 
students are probably more aware of 
the possibilities for environmental 
disaster, of the creeping cumulative 
ill-effects of our industrial economy. 
But then, so are we. If they are 
more aware of the sources of those 
ill-effects, then I would argue we 
are too. Time and events have edu- 
cated us all. 

I do sense a difference in the degree 
of sensitivity towards the kinds of 
life-style seemingly required by the 
occupational structure. I would 
wager that fewer students in this 
year’s senior class, as opposed to 
those who graduated eight years 
ago, will be pursuing alternative 
life-styles such as farming or home- 
steading eight years from now. The 
environment experienced during 
the questioning years of college is 
simply far less conducive to continu- 
ing exploration. On the other hand, 
I would wager that about the same 
proportion will be involved in politi- 
cal activity or social service. 

Regardless of how different or 
similar today’s students are, it is 
sobering to realize that today’s stu- 
dents know of the feeling of hope- 
fulness awakened in the early ’60’s 
— the Kennedy years, the liberal 
Court, the freedom rides — only 
through their reading. Today’s 
freshman was ten years old in 1968. 
It is even more sobering to realize 
that students will soon come to 
Oberlin who know of Vietnam and 
the racial conflicts of the ’60’s only 
through books or their parents’ tales. 
Similar sobering experiences, with 
consequent generational gaps, have 
been felt by those who knew the 
Depression and World War II. 

Nonetheless, it is far from clear 
that the tradition of Oberlin activism 
is dying. The world is certainly dif- 
ferent, and there is much less politi- 
cal intensity, but I do not think that 
today’s Oberlin students are that dif- 
ferent from their predecessors — 
at least not in relation to their peers 
at other institutions. 
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Alumni director resigns 

John H. Purves “42, who has been 
executive director of the Alumni 
Association and director of extended 
education since 1971, has resigned 
as of the end of this summer’s 
“Learning and Leisure Week” (see 
back cover). 

In tendering his resignation to the 
Alumni Board, Purves expressed a 
desire to “take a next step” in his 
own career. He has no definite 
plans but he agrees with the premise 
of Eda LeShan’s book, “The Won- 
derful Crisis of Middle Age,” which 
he has described as “a time when 
you need no longer to please your 
parents or feel the pressure to be a 
model to your children. Suddenly 
you are free to do what you want to 
do.” 

Purves’ probable choice in doing 
what he wants to do will be to do 
what he had in mind five years ago 
when he resigned as vice president 
for development at Bluffton College 
to spend at least a year in Africa 
studying and observing programs 
of adult education in eastern and 
southern countries. He shortened 
the visit to three months when the 
Alumni Board urged him to fill the 
vacancy at Oberlin. 

He holds two Oberlin degrees, 
the Mus.B. and the A.M. in philos- 
ophy of religion. While completing 
work on the A.M. in 1964-65 he was 
acting dean of men for three months. 
Prior to becoming vice president 
at Bluffton, Purves had been asso- 
ciated with that college since 1958 
and served successively as director 
of admissions, assistant to the presi- 
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dent and associate director of de- 
velopment. 

Sheila Weber ‘66, who becomes 
president of the Association July 1, 
is chairing the search committee 
to find a replacement for Purves. 
Members of the committee are John 
D. Elder ’53 who will be president- 
elect after July 1, Sumner Hayward 
‘38, retiring president of the Associ- 
ation, David Clark ’55, a vice presi- 
dent of the College, and J. Otis 
Smith ‘63, alumni-elected trustee of 
the College and past treasurer of 
the Alumni Association. The job 
description is detailed on Page 13 of 
this issue. 


Class officers 
James Oppenheim has been elected 
president of the Class of 1977. 
Mark Klyza is vice president and 
Greg Christoff is secretary-treasurer. 
The Class of 1976 has chosen 
Aileen Rothenberg as alumni class 
president and Patricia Rose Hum- 
mons vice president. 


New scholarship fund 

A new $40,000 endowed scholar- 
ship fund for students majoring in 
psychology has been created in 
memory of Audrey Meacham 
Schwinn ’42. The fund is the re- 
sult of a maturing trust established 
by Mrs. Schwinn’s mother, the late 
Edythe Ladd Meacham 13, in 1965. 
Mrs. Schwinn was a lecturer in the 
psychology department and_ the 
wife of the late Murrow W. Schwinn 
‘36 who was director of Alumni 
Records. 


Keller calculus abandoned 

The math department has decided 
to discontinue the Keller Plan in its 
calculus and precalculus courses 
effective this fall. The plan was 
introduced in the spring of 1972 and 
was expanded in the fall of that 
year to include all calculus and 
precalculus courses. 

E. P. Vance, department chair- 
man, said there were many reasons 
for returning to conventional teach- 
ing methods, most important of 
which was that students aren’t learn- 
ing as much calculus as they could 
be in a standard course. A full 
report will be published in a later 
issue. 


City gets Westervelt 

The future of Westervelt Hall now 
is up to the City of Oberlin. Fol- 
lowing lengthy negotiations, the 
College has transferred the deed to 
the 102-year-old building to the 
city. From 1874 to 1923 it was 
used as a high school. E. C. Wes- 
tervelt purchased it in 1925 and 
later gave it to the College for use 
as a classroom building. 


Guide to books about Oberlin 
Partly by coincidence and partly 
because of the bicentennial year, 
five publications about Oberlin’s his- 
tory are either on sale or shortly 
will be on sale at various places in 
Oberlin. All but one have been de- 
scribed previously and that one is 
described on Page 37 of this issue. 
Here is a list of the publications 
for the convenience of those inter- 
ested in ordering them by mail: 

A PATCHWORK GUIDE TO OBERLIN 
by Bobbie Dunn Carlson ‘40. See 
description on Page 37. $2.80 post- 
paid. The Oberlin Quilt, 291 Mor- 
gan St., Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


PicTORIAL MEMORIES OF OBERLIN. 
100 pages plus cover. $5.50 post- 
paid. Oberlin Rotary Club, P.O. 
Box 123, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


Ninety-NineE Bortties by Frank C. 
Van Cleef 04. $5.25 postpaid. 
BRINGING IN THE SHEAVES by Frank 
C. Van Cleef ’04. $5.25 postpaid. 
GATHERING HorsSEFEATHERS by Frank 
C. Van Cleef ’04. $5.25 postpaid. 
Published by Oberlin Historical 
and Improvement Organization. } 
Order from Co-op Book Store. 
Ohio residents should include 20 
cents sales tax per book. 
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Conservatory dean 

David S. Boe has been appointed 
dean of the Conservatory effective 
July 1. 

He has been acting dean for the 
past year and was associate dean in 
1974-75. He also is associate pro- 
fessor of organ and harpsichord and 
has been a member of the Conserva- 
tory faculty since 1962. 

As dean, he will continue to do 
some teaching. He will also con- 
tinue to serve as organist and di- 
rector of music at First Lutheran 
Church in Lorain, Ohio, a position 
he has held since 1962. 

Boe received the A.B. from St. 
Olaf in 1958 and was a University 
Fellow at Syracuse where he studied 
with Arthur Poister and received the 
Mus.M. in 1962. He is a member 
of Phi Beta Kappa and of Pi Kappa 
Lambda. 

The new dean was on sabbatical 
in Europe during the first semester 
of 1968-69 to study literature and 
playing techniques with the Dutch 
harpsichordist and organist 


Powell 
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Gustav Leonhardt. In the second 
semester of 1973-74, he did research 
on early keyboard temperaments 
and returned to Europe for consul- 
tation with organ builders and mu- 
sicologists. 

Boe is a native of Duluth and is 
married to the former Sigrid North 
of Frankfurt/Main, Germany. They 
have two sons. 


New vice presidents 

An administrative reorganization 
has resulted in the creation of 
three vice-presidencies to reduce the 
number of people reporting to Pres- 
ident Danenberg. No new appoint- 
ments resulted from the reorgani- 
zation, but the titles of three officers 
were changed to reflect more ac- 
curately their functions. 

James L. Powell, provost, has 
become vice president and provost; 
Dayton E. Livingston, director of 
budget and finance has become vice 
president for business and finance; 
and David W. Clark ’55, director of 
development, is now vice president 
for external affairs. 

Powell has been provost since 
last July and was associate dean of 
the College of Arts and Sciences for 
two years. He is professor of geol- 
ogy and has been a member of the 
faculty since 1962. 

Livingston joined the administra- 
tive staff in 1962 as assistant to the 
business manager and subsequently 
served in a number of administra- 
tive positions dealing with general 
business operations, finance and 
the budget. 

Clark served in the development 
office from 1963-68 and was director 
of estate resources at Tufts Uni- 
versity 1966-1972. In 1972 he 
returned to Oberlin to head the de- 
velopment office. 


Livingston 


Faculty notes 

J. Milton Yinger, professor of soci- 
ology and anthropology, has re- 
ceived a fellowship for independent 
study and research from the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Human- 
ities for use during the summer of 
1976 and the 1976-77 academic year 
when he will be president of the 
American Sociological Association. 
He will do his research on “Coun- 
tercultures as Sectarian Protests,” 
working in England during the fall 
and spending the remainder of the 
time in the U.S. 


Edwin LeRoy Long Jr. has re- 
signed as professor of religion to be- 
come professor of Christian ethics 
at Drew University. He has been 
a member of the Oberlin faculty for 
19 years. 


Kiyoshi Ikeda has resigned as 
professor of sociology/anthropol- 
ogy to join the sociology depart- 
ment of the University of Hawaii. 
He has been a member of the Ober- 
lin faculty for 16 years. 


Joanne Walker, associate dean of 
students since 1972, has resigned. 
Following her marriage in August 
she plans to move to Chicago. 


“Anacrusis,” a composition by 
Edward Miller, professor of compo- 
sition and music theory, had its pre- 
miere performance at a concert by 
the Hartford Symphony May 5. 
The work was commissioned by the 
Symphony Society of Greater Hart- 
ford in honor of the bicentennial. 


Mathis Szykowski, assistant pro- 
fessor of French, has a grant from 
the National Endowment for the 
Humanities to attend a seminar 
on “Modern European Novel: Forms 
and Culture — Flaubert, Joyce and 
Mann” at Princeton June 28 to Aug. 
20. In March he delivered (in 
French) a paper, “Toward a Bibliog- 
raphy for a Course on African Liter- 
ature of French Expression,” at the 
combined annual meeting of the 
Ohio Modern Language Teachers 
Association and the Ohio College 
Association. 


Marcia Colish, professor of his- 
tory, has been elected to a three- 
year term on the governing com- 
mittee of the Ohio Program in the 
Humanities. 


David Egloff, associate professor 
of biology, has been appointed to 
the Wastewater Management 
Technical Advisory Committee. 
The appointment was made by the 
executive committee of the North- 
east Ohio Areawide Coordinating 
Agency 208, created by federal leg- 
islation to facilitate regional plan- 
ning to Lorain County and six other 
counties. The specific goal of the 
WMTAC is to guide the development 
of a comprehensive 20-year plan 
for water quality by 1978. 


The Dec. 24, 1975, issue of 
Christian Century had an article, “The 
Ambiguities of Transcendence,” by 
Clyde A. Holbrook, Danforth pro- 
fessor of religion, in which he 
stated: “If we define God out of this 
world, we have little reason to won- 
der that so few are aware of his 
presence, and so must be counted 
as irreligious.” 


Kurt Hausafus, assistant profes- 
sor of economics, has been named 
vice president-research and _ chief 
economist for the Chicago Mercan- 
tile Exchange. He is serving the 
exchange in a consulting capacity 
until June 1 when he will begin a 
leave from the College for the aca- 
demic year 1976-77. 


Ellen Johnson ’33, professor of 
art, was guest lecturer at the U. of 
Michigan March 2-4, giving a pub- 
lic talk on “Jackson Pollock” and 
private talks on modern art and the 
object. She later served on the 
Jury of Awards for the 72nd Amer- 
ican Exhibition at the Art Institute 
of Chicago. She is on leave this 
year as a Guggenheim Fellow. 


Daphne Rosenzweig, assistant 
professor of art, attended a sym- 
posium in conjunction with the Wen 
Chen-ming Exhibition at the U. of 
Michigan in January and then went 
to Chicago to present a paper on 
“Public and Private Art at the 
Ch’ing Court” at the College Art As- 
sociation. The paper was part of the 
Far East panel and is a precis of a 
manuscript soon to be published. 


Richard Young, assistant profes- 
sor of violin, presented a recital at 
Carnegie Recital Hall March 3. 
He was accompanied by Sanford 
Margolis, associate professor of 
pianoforte. 
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Otta Jones Christy ‘42, assistant 
supervisor of secondary vocal music 
in the Cleveland public schools, 
was one of seven consultants at a 
recent Music Careers Workshop at 
Afrikan Heritage House. Ola 
Jones, assistant dean for minority 
students in the Conservatory, gave 
the keynote address. Other con- 
sultants included Charles Darden of 
the Cleveland Orchestra, composer 
Abraham Laboriel, William Parker 
of Costello’s Music in Cleveland, 
George Abram of WABQ Radio, 
promoter James Taylor and book- 
ing agent Alex Howard. 


Harbison Pool, former assistant 
professor of education, has_ re- 
ceived the Ed. D. from Columbia. 
He is principal at Hilldale School, 
Pine Brook, N_J. 


Museum featured 

The Allen Memorial Art Museum 
was featured in the February Apollo 
Magazine, one of the outstanding 
British art journals. Earlier special 
issues of Apollo have been dedicated 
to the Hermitage in Leningrad and 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

Denys Sutton, editor of the mag- 
azine, wrote the introduction to the 
Oberlin issue entitled “A Collection 
for Connoisseurs” in which he dis- 
cusses the traditions and meaning 
of the Allen Art Museum. He said: 
“Sixty years of judicious buying 
have made the Museum a Mecca for 
the lover of art. It is heartening 
to find the survival of connoisseur- 
ship of such a personal kind con- 
tinues in an increasingly institution- 
alized and philistine world.” 

The nine illustrated articles about 
the museum’s history, architecture 
and collections were written by 
members of the museum staff and 
the art history faculty and by other 
scholars and collectors associated 
with the museum. Robert Venturi, 
the designer of the new wing cur- 
rently under construction, wrote 
“Plain and Fancy Architecture by 
Cass Gilbert at Oberlin.” Laurine 
Bongiorno ‘25, who edited the mu- 
seum Bulletin from 1949 to 1967, 
described patrons and donors in 
“The Fruits of Idealism.” The re- 
maining articles are concerned 
with the collections and include: 
“Wide-Eyed as an Owl: Japanese 
Wood-Block Prints from the Mary 


A. Ainsworth Collection” by Roger 
Keyes; “Sculpture: Hellenistic to the 
Twentieth Century” by Katharine J. 
Watson, curator of art before 1800; 
“Baroque Paintings from Ligozzi to 
Hogarth” by Richard E. Spear, 
museum director; “Varieties of Land- 
scape” by Wolfgang Stechow, who, 
until his death in 1974, was honor- 
ary museum curator and professor 
emeritus of art; “Cathay to Moscow: 
Decorative Objects of Art of the 
Last Three Centuries” by Chloe H. 
Young ‘48, curator; “Color and De- 
sign in Islamic Carpets” by Ernest 
H. Roberts, collector of rugs and 
trustee of the Textile Museum in 
Washington, and “American Art of 
the Twentieth Century” by Ellen H. 
Johnson ’33, professor of art and 
honorary curator. 

Copies of the special issue are on 
sale in the museum office. They may 
be ordered by mail for $3.50 plus 
75 cents postage. 


Folk concerts revived 

It has been three years since David 
Winston ‘75, Lisa Thieberger x-’76 
and Skip Via ’74 revived the Ober- 
lin Folk Music Club. Six or seven 
traditional concerts and workshops 
are sponsored each year — usually 
in Wilder Hall’s main lounge. 

Richard Carlin ’78 and_ Eric 
Brooks ’77 have been co-presidents 
this year with Winston as “honor- 
ary president and guiding light” and 
the Club has put together an album 
(see Page 43) called “The Audience 
Pleased.” Editing is by Carlin who 
found the club’s library of concert 
tapes in good condition. 

To inspire memories of days when 
Joe Hickerson ‘57 and Ricky Sher- 
over ‘60 presided over the “Folk 
Song Club,” the album includes 
recordings of Pete Seeger’s 1959 
appearance in Finney Chapel and 
the New Lost City Ramblers’ 1959 
appearance in Wilder Main. It also 
has “How Mountain Gals Can Love” 
sung by Stanley Brothers in 1962. 
Other offerings are from 1974 and 
1975 concerts. 

Carlin said he has tried to main- 
tain the atmosphere of the concerts 
by preserving introductory com- 
mentary on most of the selections 
and audience reaction as much as 
possible. Sound quality on the older 
tapes is a little uneven. 
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Notes 

from 

the 

seminar 
underground 


by David B. Mayer 48 


Prof. Robert W. Tufts '40 and Robert 
Bryan ‘34 at the dinner for Ben 
Lewis. 


ever be a program planner 

for a_ half-day participative 

Oberlin Alumni Seminar. It 
means nearly seven months of week- 
ly work and only one glorious after- 
noon of interaction, discussion, 
friends, dinner, gossip, intellectual 
stretching, good food, structured 
and unstructured debate, and lofty 
conversation. It does not result in 
any viable conclusions or vigorous 
calls to action. If you are not hung 
up on expectations of concrete re- 
sults, you and the participants can 
be happy. 

The third annual Fall Seminar of 
the Oberlin Club of Westchester 
and Southern Connecticut was to 
be one in which everyone could par- 
ticipate, work with experts, and 
cover some aspects of economics to 
correlate with the idea of honoring 
Ben Lewis, emeritus professor. No 
matter what topic we chose, it was 
always stimulative. We had a hard 
time keeping planning sessions from 
degenerating into seminars on the 
spot. 

Our final title was “An Economic 
Conscience Raising.” We had a 
superlative and distinguished group 
of moderators, experts and rappor- 
teurs. They were easy to get: all I 
had to do was mention it was for Ben 
Lewis’ birthday. Our leadoff person, 
Robert W. Tufts ‘40, professor of 
economics and government, bor- 
rowed his topic from an essay pub- 
lished by Ben Lewis in 1950: “It’s 
Political (Repeat Political) Econ- 
omy.” Tufts added one word to 
make it read “It’s Still Political, etc.” 

He quoted from Prof. Lewis’ essay: 
“There would be cause for worry 
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only if we didn’t seek, didn’t grope, 
either because we didn’t care or be- 
cause we thought we had the an- 
swers. (God save us from people 
who have the answers!) It is im- 
portant only that our seeking be 
purposive and that our healthy con- 
cern for the results not degenerate 
into enervating anxiety.” 

Is it possible that not economic 
but political obsolescence is the 
key to whether our cities are becom- 
ing obsolete? This was one of the 
questions Tufts raised. Would New 
York be in danger of default had its 
mayors in recent years been mayors 
of Greater New York? To what ex- 
tent are the city’s financial difficulties 
explained by “free-riding by West- 
chester and Southern Connecticut?” 

“We yearn for the good old days 
that never were of the free market 
and its invisible hand,” Tufts said. 
“Perhaps more issues could be left 
to negotiations across the table be- 
tween the parties directly concerned 
in order to reduce the strains on the 
political process.” 

Do declining resources pose a 
special threat to the durability of 
capitalism? “As distinct from So- 
cialism?” asked Tufts. “Offhand it 
is not self-evident that the imperfect 
market mechanism of capitalism is 
less capable of coping with short- 
ages than imperfect central plan- 
ning.” 

Following five separate seminars 
which discussed “what trade-offs 
are you willing to make to (1) main- 
tain and provide high employment 
(2) save our cities (3) prevent pol- 
lution and conserve energy (4) avoid 
economic extremes: recessions and 


inflation (5) maintain our economic 
system with declining resources,” 
here are some selected notes: 

M. Joseph Peck ‘49, professor of 
economics at Yale: “Resources are 
not declining. We do not destroy 
their mass, we merely transform it, 
but how much of it is sequestered, 
as happens when copper is put into 
a telephone line? Knowledge is 
the critical resource and it is non- 
depletable unless we deplete our- 
selves.” 

Robert C. Axtmann ‘46, professor 
of chemical engineering for nuclear 
studies at Princeton: “If we can get 
past some of the barriers in the next 
40 years, I am optimistic about 
being able to utilize solar energy 
and energy in the oceans. The 
question in my mind is what is, for 
society, an acceptable method of co- 
ercion to prevent the continuing 
squandering of our resources?” 

The seminar had_ germinated 
seven months earlier when I told 
Carol Tedoff Kutzen ‘45 and Flor- 
ence Billikopf Schweitzer ‘47 that 
I didn’t ever again want to attend a 
seminar where I was talked at by a 
group of experts. I wound up set- 
tling for the intrinsic joys of plan- 
ning with multitudes of others and 
I finally have attended a “partici- 
pative” seminar where everybody 
got involved. 

It anyone is interested, I will be 
glad to send a copy of “An Economic 
Conscience Raiser’s Bibliography.” 
It contains 22 items pulled together 
by the experts and planners over 
the above-mentioned seven months. 
Write to me at 7 Marshall Lane, 
Chappaqua, N.Y. 10514. 
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Sports 


by Marc Kaiser, ‘76 


Football co-captains Dave Phillips (#22) 
and Harry Bonner (#44) at the John 
Herbert Nichols Gateway. 


thletes at Oberlin have their 
)\308 of trials and tribulations, 

but what are the feelings of 
senior athletes who have excelled in 
their particular sports? Are they 
pleased that they took part? Here 
is a sampling of seniors who have 
contributed significantly to Oberlin’s 
athletic program during the past 
four years. 


Anyone writing about Harry Bonner 
soon is composing a full-length bi- 
ography. His graduation this spring 
terminates a four-year love affair. 

The sturdy 5-11 co-captain from 
Cincinnati who quarterbacked last 
fall’s football Yeomen has an out- 
standing log of accomplishments. 
He made his mark as a freshman at 
the tailback position, and kept pace 
with the Ohio Conference’s top 
rushers in the following two sea- 
sons. However, when pressed into 
service as a signal-caller, Bonner 
had previously thrown only an oc- 
casional halfback option and he 
had never taken a snap from center 
in either his scholastic or collegiate 
career. His performance, though, 
was nothing short of exceptional. It 
resulted in his being named (as a 
tailback) to the All-Ohio Shrine 
Bowl. 

Actually, football has been only a 
small part of Bonner’s varied activi- 
ties at Oberlin. He broke the school 
record (9.7) in the 100 yard dash as 
a freshman. Injuries hindered his 
attempts at bettering that mark, but 


he was captain of the track squad 
as a junior. 

A double-major in sociology and 
French, Bonner found time to be a 
Student Union programming direc- 
tor, hold the leading male role in 
the production of The Dutchman, and 


direct a three-night sellout per- 
formance of No Place To Be Somebody. 
To top it all off, Harry was elected 
senior class president. His associa- 
tion with Oberlin has been, “A re- 
ciprocal process. Oberlin has 
benefited me and in turn, I’ve helped 
it. The same thing goes for our 


class. I like them a lot and want to 
affect them because they’ve af- 
fected me.” 


It’s hard to see how one person 
could have much more effect. 


Margaret Cheney, Oberlin’s stand- 
out woman diver for the past four 
seasons, made a complex decision 
four years ago. “I was searching 
for a small, strongly academic school 
and had heard of Oberlin through 
the Life Magazine article. However, 
my initial preference was Swarth- 
more. Since diving was personally 
important at that particular time, | 
made some calls to the two cam- 
puses and found out that Swarth- 
more didn’t have a women’s team but 
Oberlin did.” 

Margaret opted for the opportun- 
ity to dive and study, and she has 
compiled a long list of impressive 
accomplishments as an _ Oberlin 
athlete. 

She began diving competitively as 
a tenth-grader in Texas. Because 


the high school didn’t have a team, 
she competed solely in AAU-sanc- 
tioned events. At Oberlin Margaret 
has qualified for the AIAW Na- 
tional Championships in each of her 
last three years, while completing a 
double-major in math and physics. 
She has also competed all four years 
on the women’s tennis squad. 

Her training this year has been 
without the benefit of a coach. 
Since the departure of Dan Millman, 
who Margaret recalls as being “very 
encouraging and valuable to work 
with,” the Oberlin divers have had 
practically no qualified instruction, 
nor the constant prodding and feed- 
back that is so necessary in a sport 
such as diving. 

This has been a major drawback 
for an athlete such as Margaret 
Cheney. “It happens that in diving 
you advance to a stage where you 
begin to feel for yourself what’s right 
and wrong, but the coach is still 
very important. You not only need 
constant analysis and criticism tech- 
nically, but also the psychological 
drive to encourage your experimen- 
tation on new dives. A coach keeps 
you from doing only what you know 
you cando. Asa result, many times 
the thought has occured to me, 
‘What if I had good coaching. May- 
be I could be good!’ ” 

Much of Margaret’s diving in- 
spiration was developed through 
associations with her two AAU 
coaches at home. “My first coach 
was a Mrs. Firestein, who provided a 
good beginning in learning the 
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basics of diving. She was especially 
encouraging. Then, last summer 
and over one winter term, I worked 
with Bob Clotworthy, an Olympic 
bronze-medal winner in 1952 and 
gold-medalist in 1956, who was an 
excellent teacher from the technical 
standpoint.” 

The athletic experience at Ober- 
lin has been something Margaret 
never would have given up. “It 
really feels good to be on a team 
here, as a part of a social group. 
Partying together, eating together, 
throwing food together are all ex- 
periences that have been important 
to me in their own way. In addi- 
tion, diving has always kept me in 
good shape. After all, you can’t 
study all of the time.” 


Pop singer Carole King put it well 
when she sang, “Ain’t it good to 
know, you've got a friend.” With 
the help of Merlin Friend, basket- 
ball has made great strides at Ober- 
lin. 

In his two years at Oberlin the 6-4 
senior from Akron led the Obies to 
two Northern Division titles, one 
Ohio Conference championship and 
a third-place finish in the NCAA’s 
Great Lakes Regional. 

This was, of course, an outstand- 
ing team accomplishment, but the 
contributions of “Merlin the Magi- 
cian” cannot be overstated. After 
coming to Oberlin as a junior col- 
lege All-American, he quickly be- 
came the backbone on the first 
winning Yeomen quintet (13-11) in 
over a decade. His 17 points and 
9.7 rebounds per game guided the 
Yeomen to a Northern Division 
championship and within two points 
of being the Ohio Conference’s best. 

Yet the lanky leaper had only be- 
gun to reach his potential. “The 
year after junior college, when I 
first came here, I had the wrong idea 
about playing in this league. I took 
a lot of things for granted and didn’t 
really prepare myself mentally. I’m 
now convinced, though, that this is 
one of the toughest small college 
conferences in the country.” 

As a result of his newly-found 
psychological preparedness, Friend 
came on to lead the conference in 
rebouding this past season and 
finish second in scoring (12.3 and 
23.4 averages). His performance 
broke many of Vic Guerrieri’s single 
season marks as Pat Penn’s men 
went that extra step in whipping 
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Two points from a Friend 


Wittenberg in overtime for this 
years OAC title. It was only the 
second time ever that Oberlin has 
laid claim to the crown. 

“It was to’ be my last year of 
college ball and I decided to prove 
it to myself that I could do well.” 

Doing well was something that his 
late father, Merlin Sr., seemed to 
especially favor. “My father always 
wanted me to excel in anything that 
I attempted. He always pushed me 
in both athletics and schoolwork 
and I didn’t want to let him down.” 

“For instance, when I quit Pee 
Wee football, I was really on the 
spot. I didn’t like playing it because 
they’d always put me on the line 
when I wanted to play running back. 
So I told him I was going to play 
basketball, because it was more my 
sport. I didn’t really mean it, 
though, at the time. I was just say- 


ing it so Dad wouldn’t get mad at 
me. 

“He sent me to (Akron) Hoban 
High School because it offered the 
best education in the city. And as 
far as college was concerned, there 
was no way I wasn’t going some- 
where. He used to tell me that even 
before I knew what college was. 

“Being competitive and pushing 
to excel at something has always 
been with me. I’m very glad I had 
the opportunity to play. I feel it 
strengthened my character and 
generally made me feel a lot better 
about myself.” 

The near future holds many pos- 
sibilities for the physical education 
major. He has received some job 
options and is also hoping for a 
graduate school assistantship. Yet, 
Merlin realizes his high-level playing 
days may be over. “I still fool 
around on the court, playing now 
and then to calm my nerves. But 
I’m sure it'll eventually hit me that 
I'll never play at this organized a 
level again. 

Merlin’s memories are nothing 
but sweet. “I'll always remember 
this year’s championship game with 
Wittenberg. We’d been winning 
the whole game, but then went down 
with less than a minute to go. All 
I could think of was, ‘They’re right. 
We can’t win the big ones.’ ” 

“Then Jimmy Jones stole the ball 
back and before you knew it, Greg 
Harshaw, our worst foul-shooter, 
was at the line with two seconds to 
go. They called time out and as we 
came to the bench, Coach Penn was 
just smiling. I couldn’t understand 
that.” 

“Then, of course, Greg hit the 
first of the one-and-one to tie the 
game and put us into overtime. I'll 
never forget the look in his eyes at 
that point, when all he could say 
was, ‘Friend, I did it. You've got 
to take it from here now.’ That was 


all the help I needed.” 


Tom Geiger, Oberlin’s outstanding 
distance swimmer for the past four 
years, was cut from a totally unique 
mold. Anyone who can advance 
from what he terms “your basic 
nothing high school swimmer” to an 
All-American distance freestyler has 
to have something inside that no- 
body else knows about just yet. 
Competitive swimming began in 
Toledo, Ohio, at the age of seven. 
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Geiger reflects, “I didn’t begin to 
develop, though, until my last two 
years of high school.” At that 
point, he was under the tutelage of 
Ted Stickles, a former world record 
holder from Indiana University who 
knew Oberlin swim coach Dick 


Michaels. 
“T mainly wanted to go where | 
could swim competitively. The 


facilities here are super, you can’t 
ask for much more. Academically 
I knew Oberlin was a really good 
school. The funny thing was that 
my advisers told me it was out of 
my class. Obviously I’ve proven 
them wrong.” 

Although Geiger qualified for the 
NCAA Championships in each of 
his four years, this past season was 
the only time he swam well enough 
to achieve the All-American ranking. 
He credits a large part of this im- 
provement to Coach Michaels. 

“My first two years here were 
nothing special because I was only 
beginning to develop my potential 
and Michaels had never trained a 
distance swimmer before. Things 
really clicked these past two years, 
though, and I think most of it can 
be attributed psychologically to the 
coach. Much of distance swim- 
ming is just psychological. A lot of 
things go through your mind when 
you're racing in the water for 17 
minutes. 

“Coach Michaels is very personal 
in his relationships and has an im- 
peccable talent of knowing exactly 
what a swimmer can do, at every 
time and on every day. He moti- 
vated me to work harder this year 
than I’ve ever worked in my life.” 

The senior swimmer feels strongly 
about his opportunity to integrate 
learning and athletics at Oberlin. 
“It always seems as though I work 
best academically when I’m swim- 
ming. The demands on my time 
force me to allocate it so much 
better, while also allowing me a 
chance to expend my surplus energy 
and make a lot of very good friends.” 

Geiger is completing a history 
major this spring, a field he terms, 
“more a hobby than an avocation.” 
He'll begin a masters program this 
fall in business administration at the 
University of Toledo. 

His hopes for the future of Ober- 
lin swimming are bright. “Much of 
our team achievement was due to 
Coach Michaels and I’m sure he'll 
continue to field strong teams. He’s 
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Cheney 


always had to develop swimmers at 
Oberlin, rather than recruit them, as 
at a place like Kenyon. I believe in 
the days to come, though, we'll 
throw a few wrenches into Kenyon’s 
works.” 


Dave Phillips is the prototypical 
Oberlin athlete. A strong student 
with athletic ability, he lived in Ohio 
and wanted to go to a college close 
to home where he knew he wouldn’t 
warm the bench. 

Phillips has primarily played foot- 
ball except for two seasons of base- 
ball. His .412 batting average as a 
sophomore was the team’s best and 
among the tops that year in the Ohio 
Conference. 

He is not physically dominating, 


but he has excelled as a wide re- © 


ceiver and defensive back. His 
greatest accomplishments were this 
year as co-captain of probably the 
nation’s “smallest” college team. 


wrestling team, won the Ohio Conference 
title at 190 pounds and was undefeated 
in 16 matches during the season. 

He also competed in the national 
tournament at Coe College. 


Geiger 


Wright 


Phillips, along with many others on 
the 16-man squad, played both ways 
and on all of the specialty teams for 
Dick Riendeau’s 2-4 corps. Al- 
though a tremendous amount of 
credit for saving Oberlin football is 
due him and his fellow co-captain, 
Harry Bonner, Phillips views the 
situation unselfishly. 

“What the guys did this year on 
the football field has served to save 
the sport. I see football as really 
moving up in the near future, build- 
ing upon what we did this year. 
You could really feel the common 
bond that everyone on the team 
had with one another.” 

Dave Phillips first played or- 
ganized football in eighth grade and 
he was greatly spurred on by his 
parents and by his older brother who 
played alongside him on the North 
Royalton (Ohio) High School team. 
“Our situation there was like at 
Oberlin, we broke a losing string 
that stretched over a decade.” Asa 
junior, Dave broke the Oberlin Col- 
lege record of total reception yard- 
age in one season while helping OC 
to its first winning season in over a 
decade. 

“I definitely needed a distraction 
from studies and football certainly 
provided it. Meeting new people 
was a large part of the experience, 
showing me another side of life here 
at Oberlin and, as a result, making 
my life here a fuller one.” 

He will graduate this spring with 
a triple-major in economics, psy- 
chology and_ physical education. 
“I’m hoping to find a job in either 
real estate or investments. But 
considering the dim job prospects, 
I'll settle for almost anything in a 
business vein.” 


In most team sports the scorers get 
all the attention. Offensive linemen 
in football, defensive-minded cagers 
and rugged soccer fullbacks are ath- 
letes’ athletes. Dave Wright, Ober- 
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lin standout senior fullback, is one 
whose presence will always be re- 
membered by those whom he di- 
rectly affected. 

Second of three Oberlin soccer- 
playing brothers attending a 
“family school,” Dave compiled an 
outstanding list of accomplishments. 
As a sophomore, he received honor- 
able mention in the OAC and in 
Ohio, and as a junior he repeated 
the OAC honorable mention and was 
second-team All-Ohio. Last season, 
Wright was named to the first team 
on the All-Ohio and All-OAC squads. 
He had honorable mention on the 
All-Midwest team. 

A native of Needham, Mass., 
Wright followed his grandfather, 
parents and older brother, Bruce, to 
Oberlin, “because of its fine aca- 
demic reputation, good music, and 
strong financial aid system. I also 
felt it was better to be at a place 
where I could play four years of 
varsity soccer instead of two or 
three years of J.V. someplace else.” 

Dave not only followed his broth- 
er West, but also took over the 
“sweeper” fullback position upon 
Bruce’s graduation. According to 
Coach Fred Shults, it didn’t take him 
long to adjust. “Dave has tre- 
mendous speed and a great sense of 
knowing where the ball is and where 
it can go. Thus, he allowed our 
fullbacks to play their men a lot 
tougher, because they knew he was 
backing them up and had complete 
confidence in him.” 

Wright’s effect on the team was 
especially strong in his two-year role 
as captain. Coach Shults remarks, 
“He was a great captain by example. 
He never really had a bad game and 
would take charge of the defense 
quite frequently.” When Wright 
reversed Shults’ strategy at half- 
time of a game last season, the coach 
was unmiffed. “Having Dave was 
like having another coach. I had a 
lot of confidence in him and knew 
he was better off doing something 
he believed in. I also had enough 
confidence in him that if it didn’t 
work, he’d go back to my way.” 

Another brother, Howie, started 
as a freshman at wing fullback last 
season. Another brother aged 15, 
awaits at home, but if the trend 
continues, there won’t be much 
more family one-upping that can be 
done. As it is, Howie has his work 
cut out for him. 
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ASK AND YOU WILL BE GIVEN? 


continued from page 3 


produced by the city) and a $90,000 
increase in hospitalization insur- 
ance for employees caused most of 
this last-minute imbalance. 

In the teaching area, the Judaic 
and Near Eastern Studies faculty 
will be cut from 2 1/2 to 1 next 
year unless permanent outside fund- 
ing can be found. The program 
has been funded with the help of 
outside groups since its inception. 
The German and Russian depart- 
ment will be authorized to fill only 
one of two expiring positions. The 
replacement will be two-thirds in 
Russian and one-third in German. 
The only departmental increase in 
next year’s authorized “slots” is the 
math department which gained one 
slot. A $25,000 grant from the 
Surdna Foundation will enable 
Oberlin to replace four additional 
semesters of faculty leave in the 
College of Arts & Sciences. Thirteen 
of 23 semesters of sabbatical leave 
will not be replaced. 

These are Oberlin’s absolutely 
necessary needs for balancing next 
year’s budget, but anyone who wants 
to find urgent longer range needs 
doesn’t have to look very far. The 
new Mudd Learning Center has a 
staff no larger than the one that was 
authorized for Carnegie Library. 

The physical education department 
still has the same problems that 
began to develop when the finan- 
cial “retrenchment” situation 
started: Too small a faculty to 
maintain (1) a strong majors pro- 
gram and at the same time (2) an 
activities program that is more in 
demand now that it is not required 
than it was when required (3) a 
larger than ever intramural program 
(4) varsity athletics for men and 
(5) varsity athletics for women. 

During the past semester the de- 
partment has decided to cut back its 
academic offerings from 23 courses 
to nine for next year in order to 
add activity courses and keep of- 
fering varsity baseball, varsity 
hockey and the women’s winter 
swimming season. - 

“This is a temporary measure, 
says Pat Penn, department chair- 
man. “We feel it’s unfair to offer 
anything less than a quality program 
in any of these areas, but how far 
can you spread limited funding and 


a staff of only 11?” The depart- 
ment has lost three “slots” in the 
past four years despite increased 
demand for teachers and coaches. 
Complicating the situation is the 
fact that women who have been 
teaching phys ed are neither prepared 
nor interested in coaching while in- 
tercollegiate coaching ability has 
generally been the main qualification 
for men on the staff. 

“Oberlin has an excellent philos- 
ophy toward athletics,” Penn 
points out, “when it urges students 
to come out and let us teach them 
a sport.” He warns that it takes 
money to implement this philosophy 
because if you’re teaching from 
scratch you have to have assistant 
coaches and reserve coaches and 
you have to offer a full reserve 
program in addition to your varsity 
program. 

Penn insists that students “at this 
particular institution need activity 
and actually are starved for it.” 
There were 135 students “wait 
listed” for activity courses this 
semester. “When everything is so 
highly academic to begin with, you 
have to offer excellence in physical 
education and in athletics to those 
in the pressure cooker.” 

Obviously the plight of the phys 
ed department is not anything that 
can be solved by an “emotional ap- 
peal to alumni” to carry the 1976-77 
budget “over the hump,” but it does 
point to one of several instances 
at Oberlin where money from some- 
where really could be used. In a 
letter sent earlier this month to all 
graduates who have not yet contrib- 
uted to the 1975-76 Annual Fund, 
President Danenberg said that “the 
one single resource we have that 
can still respond to our needs this 
year is the generosity of our 
alumni.” 
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Letters 


Something to tell us 

I confess that I have skipped over most 
of the letters from alumni in classes 
prior to 1960 because | always felt that 
was the furthest back my generation 
sense could reach. I had no kinship 
feeling for classes earlier than that. 
I expected, and if I read them | seldom 
have been disappointed, to find the old 
alumni crowd preaching about the moral 
and fiscal sins of the new generation. 

, The letter by Horace Bliss ‘25 (CAN- 
CELLATION NOT UNIQUE, March-April 
1976) was something different. He is 
one good storyteller. I was fascinated 
by his account of his experiences. He 
is obviously motivated by a strong desire 
to teach, and informed by careful ob- 
servation. Mr. Bliss has something to 
tell us. 

I do not agree with some of his con- 
clusions, but I appreciate, understand, 
and share the spirit behind them. My 
thanks to Mr. Bliss for stretching my 
generation sense. Community is a 
positive force. 

LYNN ZEISER ‘69 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Pleasant hours remembered 

I read A STATUE, THE COLLEGE SEAL, A 
MURAL (Jan-Feb 1976) with interest and 
the section on Julia Severance with par- 
ticular interest. 

My father, the late C. W. Savage 93, 
not wanting my sister (Doris S. Ride 
‘'23) and me to be inside a schoolroom 
from 9 to 3 daily, sent us to “Miss 
Williams’ Private School,” hours 8 to 
noon, so we could have the afternoon to 
play and exercise out-of-doors. 

Our teacher, Miss Williams, went 
abroad and learned the art of bobbin or 
pillow lace, an art practiced in the “old 


country.” Upon her return she taught 
it to three girls in her school, We 
dressed in Dutch costumes and gave 
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many _lace-making demonstrations. 
Imagine my surprise when I looked at 
the picture of Julia Severance in her 
studio and saw the heads of three little 
Dutch girls. These belong to my sister 
and Sadie Graham, the sister-in-law of 
the late Dean Carl Nicol ‘11, and me. 
Julia Severance had us “sit” for one of 
her pieces of sculpture. It surely 
brought back many pleasant hours with 
a lovely lady in her studio. 
RUTH SAVAGE MErFort ‘23 
Lehigh Acres, Fla. 


Woops 
In TEN THOUSAND STRONG for Jan-Feb 
1976, you refer to Sappho as our “son.” 
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I enclose a photograph of Sappho, who 
is, of course, female. 

RUTH BROWNELL GREEN ‘66 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 


No entry without credit? 

Having recently sent three nasty “Let- 
ters to the Editor” to area newspapers, 
I was glad to read others’ letters in the 
latest Oberlin Alumni Magazine. My first 
letter, to the St. Petersburg Times, drew a 
well-balanced response, one favorable 
reply, one unfavorable. A phone call 
from Mr. L. G. Cook of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., approved my effort and ended 
with “Do you folks play bridge?” 

The less favorable response was from 
a politician-businessman who had been 
mentioned in my letter. The most com- 
plimentary thing he wrote was “I have 
learned that people such as you serve a 
valuable part of our community. They 
make everybody else seem so nice.” My 
partial reply: “If I can make everyone 
else in Florida seem so nice by compari- 
son, | am contributing a real service and 
am a great morale-booster. And the 
only way I can go is obviously — up! 
What a good, relaxing feeling, at my 
age.” 

Being painfully aware of the common 
expression “Thick as fiddlers in Tophet,” 
I now feel the need to establish some 
credits c/o St. Peter. 

Your January-February issue con- 
tained an obituary of my friend Walter 
Blodgett ‘32, long curator of musical 
arts at the Cleveland Museum of Art. 
This was the first news of Walter’s death 
to reach me. It sent me down memory 
lane. 

Prof. William K. Breckenridge, Walter 
and I comprised a private dining club 
meeting daily, noon and evening, up- 
stairs in the old Hi-O-Hi Tea Room run 
by the Howard Rawdons. The “Breck 
Room” was always generously supplied 


with condiments furnished by “Fessor,” 
as Walter called him. Seasonal treats, 
such as fresh strawberries, were often 
enjoyed after one of Breck’s frequent 
trips to the countryside or Cleveland 
markets. Our waiter was usually 
Marshall Cook. (We Cooks are always 
spoiling something or other.) 
Continuing education in Oberlin in 
those days was on an around-the-clock 
basis. During our meals Fessor would 
often hum three or four notes of some 
musical theme, point a demanding finger 
at Walter or me, and ask “What's that?” 
We felt an urgency to respond as quickly 
as possible. If either of us students 
could provide a story that Breck termed 
“Very risible,” we felt we had indeed 
scored. Once in Finney Chapel follow- 
ing a concert by the English Singers, 
the audience demanded an encore. Just 
before the ensemble started it, I 
whispered to my two dinner compan- 
ions: “The Turtle Dove” (Vaughan 
Williams). My guess proved correct. 
Breck and Walter were visibly shaken. 
(Please, Pete, before it’s too late — 
since I am the only one left and have 
just won a Man of Distinction award in 
Florida — won’t you put one tiny little 
plus after my name?) 
CLIFFORD COOK ’30 
Clearwater, Fla. 


Need to know more 

I would like to thank Chris Mead for 
sharing with us his experience of Tran- 
scendental Meditation (DID YOU FEEL 
SOME QUIETNESS, SOME SILENCE? March- 
April 1976) My personal experience with 
it is that it is an effective, pleasant, 
long-acting sedative which helps me 
function smoothly in situations where 
I might otherwise be less effective be- 
cause of anxiety. More subjectively, 
TM provided my first experience with a 
typically Eastern frame of mind | call 
letting as opposed to the typical Western 
experience of doing. y 

It has been suggested that TM is 
merely a form of hypnosis. I was aware 
of being in a light trance both when | 
first listened to a TM initiator and during 
my initiation. I am aware, however, of 
articles in the literature about the 
metabolic and_ electroencephalographic 
effects of this practice which suggested 
it is not just hypnosis. 

Mr. Mead’s comments about the inept, 
clumsy, and indifferent behavior of TM 
instructors remind me of anecdotal re- 
ports I have heard from fellow profes- 
sionals highlighting their disturbance 
about a certain “placidity” they notice 
in practitioners of TM. I personally had 
only one patient who practiced TM regu- 
larly, and she was certainly afflicted with 
a lot of difficulty getting moving on any- 
thing. On the other hand, she was 
diagnosed a latent schizophrenic by 
psychological tests at age 17 and now at 
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age 23 that psychotic core is absent on 
psychological testing. 

The evidence, taken as a whole, sug- 
gests that TM is an effective technique 
for some people when used for the re- 
duction of chronic anxiety. I agree with 
Mr. Mead that the evidence does not 
support its effectiveness as a panacea. 

I can recommend 12 articles for those 
who have some further interest in the 
subject. There are a number of studies 
favorable to TM that I feel are worthy 
of serious consideration. Much more 
needs to be known about the effects of 
TM, its mechanisms, who it is helpful 
for, and who should stay away from it. 
Gross malfeasance among the adminis- 
trators of the TM organization, if proved, 
would be unfortunate, but should not 
disqualify the practice of the technique 
from scientific investigation. 

J. M. RAtHBUN, M.D. ’68 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dr. Rathbun will finish a_ three-year post 
doctoral fellowship in psychiatry at the U. of 
Pittsburgh in June and will begin work in 
July as medical director of the Guidance Clinic, 
Northern Pines Unified Services Center, Cum- 
berland, Md. Readers wishing his list of 12 
articles on TM are invited to request same from 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine, Oberlin, Ohio 
44074. Ed. 


Different experience 

I have gone through the training pro- 
gram to become a IM teacher and have 
a few friends who were on the same 
course that Chris Mead was on. Our 
experience was significantly different 
from his. 

We felt that his reaction to his course 
was by-in-large a minority one. We 
concurred in the disorganization of the 
course, which had many causes, but felt 
the overall experience was very positive. 
Furthermore, we have all gone on to 
teach the TM technique part or full time, 
to see benefits in our own life as well as 
the lives of people whom we have in- 
structed. 

I think Chris’s disappointments arose 
mostly out of his own expectations of the 
course which were a bit unrealistic. 
Very few meditators undertake teacher 
training with the goal of realizing cos- 
mic consciousness. If he was led to 
believe this would happen, he did indeed 
get bad advice. Most people even be- 
fore teacher training have a fairly clear 
understanding of the growth process 
through the technique of TM. 

Perhaps Chris was a bit too impatient 
with his own development. He seemed 
confident in the growth that his early 
stages of meditation brought about. It 
seems highly unlikely that training to 
become a teacher would reverse this 
trend. 

CHRISTOPHER JONES ‘69 
Chicago, III. 
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Books 


A PATCHWORK GUIDE TO OBERLIN 
by “Bobbie” Dunn Carlson ’40. Photos 
by Jean Jones Tufts ‘36. A 68-page il- 
lustrated description of the history 
behind each scene and event depicted in 
the Oberlin Quilt which was designed 
and made in 1974 by a group of women 
living in Oberlin. Copies may be or- 
dered at $2.50 each plus 30 cents for 
postage and handling. For an additional 
50 cents, a full color Oberlin Quilt post- 
card will be included with your ship- 
ment. Send orders to: The Oberlin 
Quilt, 291 Morgan St., Oberlin, Ohio 
44074. 


INTERNATIONAL CLAIMS: THEIR 
SETTLEMENT BY LUMP SUM AGREE- 
MENTS by Richard B. Lillich ‘54 and 
Burns H. Weston ‘56. University Press 
of Virginia. 2 vols. $37.50. In settling 
international claims, espousal and inter- 
national arbitration have been increas- 
ingly supplanted by the lump sum agree- 
ment — national claims commission 
technique. Volume I puts the settle- 
ments in proper jurisprudential per- 
spective, defines eligibility of claimants 
and analyzes the substantive bases 
covered by lump sum _ agreements. 
Volume II contains the original English 
texts or English translations of 126 lump 
sum agreements concluded since the 
end of WWII. The authors feel that “to 
gather, systematize and evaluate lump 
sum agreements is essential to making 
the Law of International Claims more re- 
flective of the current expectations of 
the States that make up today’s inter- 
national community.”  Lillich is pro- 
fessor of law at the U. of Virginia and 
Weston is professor of law at the U. of 


lowa. 


WHITE-COLLAR POWER: CHANGING 
PATTERNS OF INTEREST GROUP BE- 
HAVIOR IN SWEDEN by Christopher 
Wheeler ‘62. University of Illinois 
Press. $12. Through a careful sifting of 
documentary evidence supplemented by 
numerous personal interviews, Wheeler 
explores the policy-influencing tools of 
the union (membership on government 
commissions, remiss replies and ad- 
ministrative expertise) as they operated 
in the ‘50’s and ‘60’s during decisions 
concerning state pensions, inventors’ 
rights and educational reform. He con- 
cludes that the union’s influence over 
public policy is greatest when political 
partisanship is least and to the extent 
that leadership keeps issues from being 
politicized by gaining access to early 
stages of the decisionmaking process. 
The future effectiveness of white collar 
unions and similar interest groups may 
be in jeopardy because of the rapid 
proliferation of independent, single 
issue ad hoc groups. Wheeler suggests 
that the new pattern of authority em- 
phasizing the active political participa- 
tion of the individual citizen is replacing 
the more traditional Swedish deference 
to expertise. Wheeler is director of the 
Consumer Complaint Study, a Carnegie 
Corp. research project under the aus- 
pices of Ralph Nader’s Center for Study 
of Responsive Law, Washington, D.C. 


THE ANTIBODY MODULE by John E. 
Hopper, M.D. ’59, Alfred Nisonoff, M.D. 
and Susan B. Spring. Academic Press. 
$34.50. Intended for graduate students 
and researchers in immunology, this 
book summarizes the information which 
has been learned about antibodies dur- 
ing the last 20 years. Dr. R. R. Porter, 
winner of the 1972 Nobel Prize in 
biology and medicine for immunoglobu- 
lin research, credits the authors with 
having written “an advanced monograph 
in which a mass of complex data has 
been presented in a well-ordered and 
comprehensible manner. This book 
gives a clear account of the factual 
knowledge of the structure of antibodies 
and of its biological — significance. 
Sufficient detail is given to make this an 
excellent source of reference for those 
working in the field, but it never ob- 
scures the main themes and should be of 
equal value to many biologists with a 
peripheral interest in the subject.” Dr. 
Hopper is assistant professor of medi- 
cine at the U. of Chicago and specializes 
in hematology. 
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Losses 
in the 
Oberlin 
family 


Emeritus faculty 


RuTH MurDOCH LAMPSON ’20 A.M., March 25 


in Oberlin, after a brief illness. Mrs. Lamp- 
son, emeritus associate professor of English, 
taught at the College from 1918 until her 
retirement in 1947. As recipient of the 
Alumni Award in 1966, she was cited as “an 
eloquent reader, persuasive interpreter of 
literature,” with “a unique ability to inspire 
intellectual curiosity and moral discipline.” 

In 1961 Mrs. Lampson published “In Other 
Days,” reminiscenses of her girlhood near 
the turn of the century, and often presented 
book reviews for Oberlin community groups. 
She was a member of Christ Episcopal Church 
and past president of the Oberlin Women’s 
Club. 

Born in Akron, Ohio, Sept. 20, 1879, Mrs. 
Lampson graduated from Middlebury Col- 
lege in 1902 and did additional graduate 
work at Columbia. While teaching in Gar- 
rettsville, Ohio, she met Everett J. Lampson 
whom she married in 1912. Mrs. Lampson 
had resided at the Firelands Retirement 
Center since 1966. 

Her husband died in 1964 and their son 
Everett W.’36,in 1970. She leaves a daughter- 
in-law, Jane Kinney Lampson ’37, and two 
grandchildren. 


Former staff 


Epwarp A. EICHSTEDT, Jan. 26. As con- 
sulting landscape artist for the College 1955- 
65, he designed the landscaping for the Ket- 
tering Science Building, the King Building 
and the Conservatory. He also supervised 
protective measures to preserve the existing 
trees on the construction sites of these build- 
ings and the planting of new trees on Tappan 
Square to replace the diseased elms. He 
wrote “Oberlin and Her Trees Today” in the 
December 1965 Oberlin Alumni Magazine. Mr. 
Eichstedt leaves a son, James. 
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Academy 


GeEorGE H. BINNING, Sept. 1, 1975, in McCall, 


Idaho, of a stroke. Mr. Binning was a tax 
and insurance accountant for 48 years in 
Weiser, Idaho. He was a member of the 
Knights of Pythias, Odd Fellows, the Elks 
Club, the Chamber of Commerce and a 
charter member of the American Legion. 
A life member of the Idaho Lions Club, he 
served as president and district governor 
and held a 45-year perfect attendance rec- 
ord. He was a former president of the Rod 
and Gun Club, the Fish and Game Club and 
the Southwest Idaho Development Associa- 
tion and Water Resources Board, serving as a 
lobbyist on water resources in Washington, 
i 9 

Mr. Binning was born in Jackson, Mich., 
Nov. 28, 1893, and attended the Academy 
1914-16. During WWI he was a second lieu- 
tenant in the field artillery in France. He 
leaves his wife, the former Esther Rumbold, 
whom he married in 1920, and sons, Donald, 
Gordon ’51 and Barry. 


1903 


D. Ray Grecc, March 11 at the Presbyterian 
Home in St. Paul, Minn., his residence since 
1970. He was a loan examiner for the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation in Minne- 
apolis and in Washington, D.C., 1932-52. 
From then until his retirement in 1955, he 
was a loan examiner for the Small Business 
Administration in Washington. 

Mr. Gregg was a teller at the Wade Park 
Banking Co. (now Cleveland Trust Co.) 
1903-05. He joined the First International 
Bank in Sherwood, N.D., as a cashier in 
1905 and was later vice president and then 
president until 1931. During this time he al- 
so was president of the Security State Bank 
in Medicine Lake, Mont., the First State Bank 
in Froid, Mont., and the Security State Bank 
in Flaxville, Mont. He was a cashier at the 
Twin City National Bank in St. Paul 1931- 
Dia 

Born June 22, 1881, in Traer, Iowa, Mr. 
Gregg married Eleanor Hamilton in 1910. 
He leaves sons David and Donald, sister 
Alice ‘08, brother John ‘12, five grandchildren 
and four great grandchildren. His sister, 
Alfaretta ‘06, died in 1975. 


HENRIETTA COUGHTRY STEVENSON, Dec. 21, 
1975, in Waterloo, Iowa. She was born in 
Winthrop, Iowa, Dec. 30, 1878, and had 
lived in Waterloo since 1884. She was or- 
ganist at the First Presbytérian Church 1913- 
46 and taught piano privately 1903-30. She 
and Oliver Stevenson, who died in 1943, 
were married in 1909. Mrs. Stevenson 
leaves children Jean ’32 (Mrs. Robert Sher- 
burne) and Robert. 


1905 


DorotHy Bacon DemuTH, March 10 in 
Amherst, Ohio. Born in Brownhelm, Ohio, 
April 10, 1882, she moved to Oberlin in 
1895 when her father, E. H. Bacon, took 
over the management of the Oberlin Inn. 
After graduating from the Conservatory, 
Mrs. Demuth taught piano in Mansfield and 
Ashland, Ohio. She later went to Italy to 
study but was forced to return to the U.S. 
with the outbreak of WWI. 

Mrs. Demuth taught piano for seven years 
in New York City and then went to Hawaii 
in 1921 to teach at St. Andrew’s Priory and 
then at the Hanahauoli School in Honolulu. 
Following a visit to Hawaii in 1926 with his 
mother, widow of emeritus Conservatory 
Prof. J. A. Demuth, Frederick Demuth ‘05 
decided to stay in Honolulu and the De- 
muths were married in 1927. Mr. Demuth, 
formerly a violinist with the Cleveland 
Symphony, became concert master of the 
newly-formed Honolulu Symphony. 

The Demuths returned to the Brownhelm 
area in 1935. After the death of her hus- 
band in 1946, Mrs. Demuth moved to the 
Bacon homestead and was_ housekeeper 
for her cousin, Charles Bacon. With his 
death, she inherited the homestead located 
on 174 acres of land in the Vermilion River 
Valley, which she proposed as a gift to the 
College. The College suggested an alterna- 
tive plan of giving the land to the Lorain 
County Planning Commission which was 
seeking property for a park system. The Mill 
Hollow property, donated in 1958, is now 
part of the Lorain County Metropolitan Park 
system. 
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Maset HAMILTON RossBins, March 13 in 
Rapid City, S.D., where she had resided 
since her marriage to Joseph L. Robbins in 
1906. Mrs. Robbins taught piano and was 
organist at the Congregational church 1906- 
35. She was the original promoter and then 
a member of the board of directors of the 
Rapid City Concert Association. Prior to 
her marriage, she taught piano, organ and 
theory for a year at Western College in Ox- 
ford, Ohio. Mrs. Robbins was born in Elka- 
der, lowa, Dec. 7, 1879. She leaves a daugh- 
ter, Sara ‘34 (Mrs. C. N. Keown) 


1906 


Louise M. Husparp, Jan. 31 in Southern 
Pines, N.J. She taught chemistry and biol- 
ogy for many years at Dwight School, Engle- 
wood, N.J. From 1906 to 1916 she taught 
high school science in Florence and Edger- 
ton, Wis. After a year at Isle of Pines 
American School in the West Indies, she was 
secretary of the French War Relief Society 
in Philadelphia 1917-21 and then returned 
to teaching at the Stevens School. She later 
taught at Wheaton College in Massachusetts 
and Pleasantville (N.J.) High School and was 
a secretary at Brooklyn (N.Y.) Botanic Gar- 
dens. 

Miss Hubbard was born Oct. 22, 1881, in 
Hillsdale, Ill. She received the M.A. from 
the U. of Michigan in 1919 and did exten- 
sive graduate study at the U. of Pennsyl- 
vania and Columbia. 


1907 


Louise Gutick WHITAKER, Feb. 23 in Albu- 
querque, N.M. She was born March 14, 
1884, in Osaka, Japan, where her parents 
were missionaries with the American Board. 
Her father, John T. Gulick ‘OSh, was a pio- 
neer missionary in Japan and the first 
Protestant minister to reside in the interior 
of China. Her mother, Frances A. Stevens, 
graduated from the College in 1875. Mrs. 
Whitaker’s husband, the Rev. Robert B., was a 
Congregational minister and missionary in 
China. They were married in 1913. 

For 47 years, the Whitakers served pas- 
torates in Hawaii, California, Oregon and 
Idaho. They did missionary work in Shan- 
tung, China, 1920-30, 1938-41 and 1946-50. 
The Rev. Mr. Whitaker retired in 1960. 
From 1969-72 Mrs. Whitaker lived in Ma- 
duria, India. 

Prior to her marriage, Mrs. Whitaker taught 
science and math at Honolulu Normal School 
1907-09. After earning the M.S. at Clark U. 
in 1910 and attending Johns Hopkins Medi- 
cal School for a year, she did entomology 
research for the Territorial Department of 
Agriculture in Hawaii and taught bacteriol- 
ogy at the U. of Hawaii where she received 
the B.S. in 1912. 

Mrs. Whitaker leaves children Juliet Balch, 
John G., Frances Riggs, Faith Olson ‘47 and 
adopted Chinese daughter Ming-chu Chang. 
Her brother, Addison ‘04, and a son, Louis, 
are deceased. 
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MarcueritE Sty HALL, Feb. 5 at her home in 
Akron, Ohio. Born in Fitchville, Ohio, she 
was the widow of C. P. Hall, owner and 
founder of the C. P. Hall Chemical Co. in 
Akron. Mrs. Hall was founder and organiz- 
ing regent of the Indian Trail DAR chapter, 
past state regent of the Daughters of Ameri- 
can Colonists, and member of the American 
Revolutionists, Ladies Oriental, Signers of 
the Magna Carta and Daughters of the Con- 
federance. She was also a member of the 
Ancient and Honorable Artilliary, the First 
Families of Virginia and a charter member 
of the women’s board of Akron General Med- 
ical Center. She was past president of the 
Buchtel High School and the Old Trail PTA’s. 
Mrs. Hall leaves two children, eight grand- 
children and three great-grandchildren. 


1910 


WittiamM M. Gtascow, Dec. 13, 1975, at 
Whitehall Convalescent Center, Novi, Mich. 
He attended the College 1906-07 and later 
studied at the U. of Michigan. Born Nov. 24, 
1887, in Jonesville, Mich., Mr. Glasgow was 
the third generation to own and operate a 
farm there. He served as Hillsdale County 
(Mich.) clerk from 1936 to 1956 and was 
past president of the Jonesville School Board. 
He was a member of the original planning 
board for the Hillsdale Community Health 
Center, the LaFayette Lodge No. 6 F & AM, 
the Knights of Pythias and the Farm Bureau. 
In 1912 Mr. Glasgow married Anne Sibbald 
who died in 1958. He leaves three chil- 
dren, Brig. Gen. William M. Jr., Virginia 
(Mrs. Stephen Mazurek) and Jean (Mrs. John 
Ashby), ten grandchildren and nine great- 
grandchildren. 


Rose HOskING VAN MatER, Sept. 3, 1975, at 
Fairfield Nursing Center, Annapolis, Md. 
Before moving to Annapolis six years ago, 
she resided in Summit, N.J., for 45 years. 
She was born in Duluth, Minn., Dec. 14, 
1884, and she attended the Conservatory 
1906-10. Mrs. Van Mater was a personnel 
supervisor for the Bell Telephone Co. from 
1917 until she married Paul R. Van Mater 
in 1922. She leaves her husband and two 
daughters. 


1912 


Marion D. C.ouse, Sept. 19 in Camarillo, 
Calif. After receiving a teacher’s certificate 
from the Conservatory, she taught music at 
Fisk U. 1912-13 and at the Nebraska State 
School for the Blind 1915-16. From 1917 to 
1935 she was a clerk-typist for the Stark 
County (Ohio) Probate Court and beginning 
in 1939 worked for the Ohio Department 
of Public Welfare, Aid to Aged division, 
for many years. Miss Clouse was born Oct. 
15, 1889. She leaves a sister, Ruth Gosser. 


1913 


AusTIN M. Kay, March 23 in Fairfax County, 


Va., after a long illness. From 1917 to 1950 
he was supervisor of the research division 
in the Office of the Adjutant General, Wash- 
ington, D.C. He worked for the Wirsching 
Organ Co. in Salem, Ohio, 1913-16. A long- 
time member of the Arlington Baptist Church, 
Mr. Kay was a former church treasurer and 
accompanist for the choir. He leaves his 
wife, the former Stella Lancaster whom he 
married in 1927, a daughter and two grand- 
children. 


1914 


HazeL PHeELPps BryYANT, Feb. 27 in Xenia, 
Ohio, following a long illness. Born in Well- 
ington, Ohio, she attended the Conservatory 
1910-13. In 1914 she moved to Akron where 
she was organist at Woodland Methodist 
Church and minister of music at North Spring- 
field United Presbyterian Church, serving 
both churches for many years. From 1958 
until her retirement in 1972 she was the 
organist at the Hopkins Funeral Home in 
Akron. Mrs. Bryant was a member of the 
North Springfield Presbyterian Church, the 
Tuesday Musical Club and Elva chapter 
O.E.S. No. 305. She leaves two children, 
six grandchildren and a brother. Her hus- 
band, Gurdon L., is deceased. 


1915 


J. Braptey Buett, March 22 in Ft. Myers, 
Fla. A leader in the planning of health and 
welfare services for many years in New 
York City, Mr. Buell was the founder of 
Community Research Associates Inc., of 
which he was executive director and chief 
consultant from 1947 until his retirement in 
1972. His report, “Community Planning 
for Human Services,” was published by 
Columbia U. Press in 1952. 

Born in Chicago, Jan. 29, 1893, Mr. Buell 
received the M.A. from Columbia and a 
certificate from the New York School of So- 
cial Work in 1918. As assistant vocational 
director of the Providence, R.I., YMCA 1915- 
16, he was one of the first to combine voca- 
tional guidance with an employment bureau 
and later published a study, “Public Em- 
ployment Offices in the U.S.” (1925). 

After three years on the industrial studies 
staff of the Russell Sage Foundation, he was 
organizing secretary of the American As- 
sociation of Social Workers 1920-22. In 
this capacity he transformed the National 
Social Workers Exchange, primarily a place- 
ment service, into a professional organization 
along the lines of the AMA and the ABA. 

From 1922 to 1925 Mr. Buell was execu- 
tive secretary of the Council on Immigrant 
Education. He was director of the New 
York Community Chest and Council 1925- 
30 and then field director of the national 
Community Chest and Councils Inc. until 
1943. He was executive editor of Survey Mid- 
monthly and associate editor of Survey 
Graphic, national social welfare publications, 
1943-47. 

Mr. Buell leaves his wife, 
Alice L. Voiland. His first 
Standish ‘14, died in 1960. 


the former 
wife, Alice 


1916 


ESTHER PARSONS FULLENWIDER, Feb. 13 in 
Alhambra, Calif. She was born in Lin- 
wood, Mich., Feb. 15, 1885. After graduat- 
ing from the Academy in 1912, she attended 
the U. of Minnesota and the U. of Southern 
California and then returned to Oberlin in 
1914 to complete her degree. Prior to her 
marriage in 1927 to Harry R. Fullenwider, 
she was an accountant for Doheny Oil and 
Ranch Co. in Los Angeles, a cashier and of- 
fice manager for Peirce, Fair and Co. in Oak- 
land and manager of alumni placement at 
Berkeley. From 1924 to 1929 she was direc- 
tor of the women’s department at Equitable 
Life Assurance in Los Angeles. In 1930 she 
became a personal secretary to Mrs. E. L. 
Doheny, a position she held until 1948. Mr. 
Fullenwider died in 1953. 


1918 


Otis BEEMAN, Aug. 24 in Oak Park, IIL, 
where he resided for many years. He retired 
in 1961 after more than 40 years with ad- 
vertising agencies in Chicago. Prior to join- 
ing Young and Rubicam in 1943, he was an 
account executive with Wallace, Ferry and 
Hanley 1923-43. He left Young and Rubi- 
cam in 1958 to serve as a consultant to the 
Gross Co., a position he held until his retire- 
ment. 

Mr. Beeman was born in Temple, Texas, 
Oct. 9, 1894. During WWI he served with 
the U.S.N.R. Flying Corps in France and 
England, winning RAF Wings in 1918. He 
married Oberlin classmate Ethel Kenworthy 
in 1925. In addition to his wife, he leaves 
daughters Barbara Dunnbier and Marjorie 
Solter. His brother, Norvil ‘15, is deceased. 


EDITH ORTON LorTON, Jan. 19 in Archbold, 
Ohio, where she resided for many years. Her 
husband, Raymond L. Lorton ‘16, was super- 
intendent of schools for 27 years and ele- 
mentary principal for 15 years in Archbold 
prior to his death in 1963. The Lortons 
were married in 1917. Mrs. Lorton was born 
June 8, 1894. She leaves sons Ned H. and 
Dr. William L. 


MARGARETH J. WIGHTMAN, Dec. 16 in Los 
Angeles, Calif. She was born in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., March 26, 1895, and returned there to 
work for the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 
1918-19. In 1920 she moved to Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., where she was an office assis- 
tant for a year at the Santa Barbara Hotel 
and the Ysidro Ranch. After a year as a 
lady’s companion in Pasadena, she taught at 
a private school in Los Angeles 1923-24 and 
then taught in the public schools of Chino, 
Los Angeles and Pomona, Calif. Miss Wight- 


man is survived by her sister, Isabel Parker 
S20; 


40 


1919 


DorotHy Hartow Bevins, March 5 at Wel- 


come Nursing Home in Oberlin after a long 
illness. She was born in Wilkinsburg, Pa., 
Oct. 14, 1897. Her family lived in Oberlin 
while her father, George Harlow, was the 
building engineer for the Allen Art Museum. 
After graduating from Oberlin High School, 
she attended the College 1915-16, completing 
the B.S. at Carnegie Tech (now Carnegie 
Mellon) in 1919. 

Prior to her marriage to B. Ralph Bevins 
in 1929, she taught English and home eco- 
nomics at Brooklyn Heights (Ohio) High 
School and Brush High School in South 
Euclid, Ohio, and then lived in Chatham, 
Mass., until 1950. 

After her husband’s death, Mrs. Bevins 
returned to Cleveland, where she was a 
housemother at the Laurel School 1954-60 
and a receptionist/gift shop manager at the 
Western Reserve Historical Society 1960-68. 
In 1971 she moved to the Firelands Retire- 
ment Center in Oberlin. Mrs. Bevins was a 
member of First Church. She leaves a 
daughter, Ann (Mrs. George Jewett), and 
a grandson, Matthew. 


Mase ROCKWOOoD GRIMM, Aug. 23 in Mc- 
Comb, Miss., where she had resided since 
1953. Born March 2, 1887, in Woodbury, 
Vt., she married Dr. Jay J. Grimm in 1930. 
Prior to her marriage, she taught high school 
English and history in Bethel, Conn., and 
Waukesha, Wis., and later taught in Buf- 
falo.. N.¥ Her brother; Otis F. 721) is de- 
ceased. 


1921 


CATHERINE FAUVER Moon, March 21 at her 
home in Stuart, Fla., where she had resided 
for the past ten years. She was born in 
Lorain, Ohio, Dec, 21, 1897.” Prior to her 
marriage to Orville P. Moon in 1923, she 
taught piano and was organist at the First 
Methodist Church in Lorain. In addition 
to her husband, she leaves children Martha 
Cox, Margaret Mitenbuler and William, 
sister Margaret ‘22 (Mrs. G. E. Carll) and 12 
grandchildren. Her brother, Richard ‘17, is 
deceased. 


MARIAN WARREN Moore, Feb. 19 at her home 
in Seattle, Wash., where she had resided 
for the past two years. In 1949 she became 
director of social services for student health 
on the Berkeley campus of the U. of Calli- 
fornia, a position she held until her retire- 
ment in 1964. At Berkeley she was known 
affectionately as “Grandma Fixit.” Prior 
to 1949 she was a medical social worker 
with the Cleveland Rehabilitation Center 
1945-47 and state caseworker for the Ohio 
Rehabilitation Service for the Blind in Co- 
lumbus 1947-49. She received the M.S.W. 
from Western Reserve in 1944. 

Born in Silver Valley, Minn., April 8, 1900, 
Mrs. Moore spent most of her youth in Paines- 
ville, Ohio, where her father was minister of 
the First Congregational Church. Follow- 
ing her marriage to Richard C. Moore in 1921, 
she lived in Painesville until his death in 
1942. She then moved to Cleveland. 

Mrs. Moore leaves three children, Martha 
Masters, Dr. David W. ‘46 and James W. 
‘47; a sister, Persis ‘27 (Mrs. Harold Stoke); 
and ten grandchildren. Her daughter, Eliza- 
beth ‘45, died in 1944. 


1922 


FERDINAND HOCHHALTER, Aug. 25, 1975, in 


High Hill, Mo., following a heart attack. 
After receiving the M.A. in political science 
from Harvard in 1923, Mr. Hochhalter was a 
high school principal for a year in New En- 
gland, N.D. He taught history in Eureka, 
S.D., 1924-25, becoming superintendent of 
the Eureka schools in 1925. 

From 1942 to 1944 Mr. Hochhalter taught 
social studies in New Amsterdam, Ind., 
and then served as school superintendent 
in Caffeen, Ill. In 1944 he was appointed 
superintendent of schools in Augusta, Mo., 
and later taught in Bynumville, Mo. He 
earned a master’s degree in education at the 
U. of Missouri. 

Mr. Hochhalter was born in Wischek, 
N.D., Sept. 22, 1894. He leaves his wife, 
Ilse whom he married in 1950, and two sons. 


1927 


Ropert R. Crawford, M.D., March 14 in 
Mansfield, Ohio, where he was an ortho- 
pedic surgeon for 35 years. In addition to 
being on the staff of five Mansfield area 
hospitals, he was a lecturer in orthopedics 
at Mansfield General Hospital’s School of 
Nursing for many years and conducted 
monthly clinics for crippled children at the 
North Central Rehabilitation Center. 

Dr. Crawford was a member of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Orthopedic Surgeons, the 
American College of Surgeons and past 
president of the Ohio Orthopedic Society. 
He was permanent archivist and historian 
for the Ohio Orthopedic Society, chairman 
of the library committee fer the American 
Orthopedic Rare Book Library and a mem- 
ber of the Cleveland Medical Library As- 
sociation. He was past president of the 
Mansfield Library Association and a mem- 
ber of the Indiana and the Ohio State His- 
torical Societies, the Cleveland Rowfant 
Club and the Mansfield Rotary. He was 
class president 1952-57 and co-chairman of 
the Mansfield area for the 1958 Develop- 
ment Campaign. 

Born in Barberton, Ohio, Oct. 5, 1905, 
Dr. Crawford taught bacteriology at the U. 
of Chicago 1930-32, receiving the M.D. there 
in 1935. After a five-year residency in or- 
thopedics at Henry Ford Hospital in Detroit, 
he served with the Navy Medical Corps 1941- 
46. He retired from the Naval Reserve in 
1966 with the rank of captain. 

Dr. Crawford and Dorothy Raymond ‘25 
were married in 1930. He leaves his wife, 
children Dorothy ‘55 (Mrs. Frank Connor), 
Robert W. ’58, Charles R. ‘60 and William E. 
and eight grandchildren. 


1928 


L. GERALDINE GOODWIN WALKER, Feb. 26 in 
Waukesha, Wis., where she had lived since 
her marriage in 1935 to Oberlin classmate 
Stanley F. Walker. He died in 1971. Prior 
to her marriage, Mrs. Walker worked in the 
Cleveland office of the Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co. As an undergraduate, she was social 
chairman of Grey Gables and Pyle Inn, a 
member of the Hi-O-Hi staff and the ODA. 
Mrs. Walker was born in Chardon, Ohio, 
June 3, 1906, 
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JoHN R. Curtis, March 14 at Holloman AFB 
Hospital, Alamogordo, N.M. He had lived 
in Alamogordo since 1974 when he retired 
as an investments broker for the Marshall 
Co. of Milwaukee. He joined the firm in 
1950. 

Mr. Curtis began his investments career 
in 1930 as an analyst for Peabody & Co. in Chi- 
cago. He was treasurer of Mason, Moran & 
Co. 1933-38 and a securities salesman for 
Francoeur & Co. 1939-40. In 1941 he became 
treasurer and general manager of the Dense- 
wood Corp. in Elkhorn, Wis., a position he 
held until his enlistment in the Naval Re- 
serve in 1944. After his discharge from mili- 
tary service in 1947, he returned to Nasho- 
tah, Wis., where for three years he owned 
a company which manufactured compressed 
wood. 

Born in Saginaw, Mich., Aug. 9, 1909, Mr. 
Curtis married E. Kimdids Johnson in 1936. 
He is survived by his wife, son Michael R. ’57, 
brothers Russell L. ‘13 and Ford E. ‘18 
and sister Margaret ‘25 (Mrs. A. R. McKin- 
ney). A sister, Louise ‘12, is deceased. Mr. 
Curtis left his body to the U. of New Mexico 
for medical research. A memorial service 
was conducted by Rev. Lacy Simms ’15. 


RoBeRtT W. MAynarpD, Jan. 19 in Evanston, 
Ill. He retired in 1965 after 29 years in 
international banking at Harris Trust and 
Savings in Chicago to pioneer in foreign credit 
insurance with Martin H. Plotnick & Co. 
He retired from that firm last year. 

Mr. Maynard was born Dec. 20, 1909, in 
Bitlis, Turkey, where his parents were mis- 
sionaries, relief administrators and Ameri- 
can teachers in the post-World War I devel- 
opment period. Returning to Turkey in 1931, 
he taught English and economics at the In- 
ternational College in Izmir and the Gazi 
Institute in Ankara until 1934. Prior to join- 
ing Harris Trust and Savings in 1936, he 
studied economics for a year at the U. of 
Munich and later studied at Northwestern. 

For more than 25 years, Mr. Maynard was 
treasurer of the Kobe College Corp. which 
supports a girls’ college in Japan. He was 
a long-time member of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Wilmette, the United Na- 
tions Association and the international rela- 
tions committee of the Chicago Metropolitan 
Association, United Church of Christ. He 
was also a member of the International 
Club of Chicago, the Foreign Credit Associa- 
tion and the world trade division of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce and Indus- 
try. He was a volunteer with the Midwest 
publications center of World Without War 
Council. 

Mr. Maynard leaves his wife, the former 
Elda Warekois whom he married in 1939; 
children Mary Place, Alice Stratigos and Ed- 
ward; brothers Richard E. ’33, John H. ’38 
and Edward L. ‘41, and three granddaugh- 
ters. 
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ELIZABETH WILLIAMS WATSON, Dec. 23 in 
Daytona Beach, Fla. For many years she re- 
sided in Evanston, Ill., where her husband, 
Clarence E. Watson, was executive vice 
president of the Corwith Co. The Watsons 
were married in 1940. Born in Columbus, 
Ohio, Feb. 4, 1915, Mrs. Watson attended 
the College 1932-35. She leaves her hus- 
band and four children, Margaret, Elizabeth, 
Edwin and William. 
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BarBARA WILLITS Fitts, Feb. 7 at her home 
in Philadelphia. She was born in Philadel- 
phia, Aug. 16, 1916. Prior to receiving the 
M.A. in economics from Penn in 1942, she 
did research for the Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. From 1941 to 1945 she was a 
research associate with Federal Reserve 
Banks in New York and Philadelphia. She 
was editor of the U. of Pennsylvania Medical 
Alumni Bulletin 1952-58 and co-authored 
medical papers with her husband, Dr. William 
T. Fitts, professor of surgery at Penn Medi- 
cal School. They were married in 1942. 
Mrs. Fitts founded the Mulberry Tree Nursery 
School and served on the board of managers 
of Friends Hospital in Philadelphia. In 
addition to her husband, she leaves children 
Barbara, Catherine and Michael and a 
brother. 


1939 


CARLYLE J. FRAREY, March 13 at his home 


in New York City. Born in Springwater, 
N.Y., April 1, 1918, he was an assistant in 
the Oberlin College Library 1939-42. After 
four years with the U.S. Air Force Weather 
Service as a weather forcaster, public rela- 
tions specialist and historical officer, he en- 
tered the School of Library Service at Co- 
lumbia, receiving the B.S. in 1947 and the M.S. 
itigh dsyoyy. 

From 1947 to 1950 Mr. Frarey was the 
cataloger of CCNY Library and in 1952 was 
appointed assistant librarian at Duke. In 
1954 he became associate professor of li- 
brary science at the U. of North Carolina 
and was also acting dean of the School of 
Library Science 1960-64. He returned to 
Columbia in 1964 as senior lecturer and as- 
sistant to the dean of the School of Library 
Service. In 1970 he resigned as assistant 
to the dean to devote full time to teaching. 

Mr. Frarey was a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa and Beta Phi Mu, national library 
science honorary society. He served on the 
executive boards of the American Library 
Association, the Association of American 
Library Schools, the North Carolina and the 
New York State Library Associations, the 
New York Technical Services Librarians and 
the Archons of Colophon. 

A frequent contributor to library periodi- 
cals, Mr. Frarey was managing editor of the 
Journal of Cataloging and Classification 1953-56 
and Library Resources and Technical Services 
1957-60. From 1957 to 1969 he was a mem- 
ber of the Dewey Decimal Classification Edi- 
torial Policy Committee, Forest Press Inc., 
Lake Placid Club Education Foundation, 
serving as its chairman from 1965 to 1969. 

Mr. Frarey leaves a brother, Melvin ‘43, 
and sisters Mrs. Richard Dewey and Mrs. 
William Blake. 


1942 


BEVERLY ECKER ROLOSON, Jan. 17 at Lutheran 
Hospital in Wheat Ridge, Colo. Born in 
Corning, N.Y., March 15, 1920, she had re- 
sided since 1959 in Wheat Ridge, where her 
husband, Clayton L. Roloson, is a geogolist 
for Humble Oil. After attending the College 
1938-40 and Corning Business School 1940- 
41, Mrs. Roloson was a secretary for four 
years at the Taylor Wine Co. in Hammonds- 
port, N.Y. She leaves her husband whom 
she married in 1942 and sons Wade and 
Keith. 


1949 


Nancy McComss MILLIKAN, March 15 at 


her home in Webster, N.Y. She taught 
chemistry at R. L. Thomas High School in 
Webster 1969-71 and since 1972 had taught 
at Sutherland High School in Pittsford, N.Y. 
She was a substitute teacher at Webster 
Central School 1964-69. 

Mrs. Millikan was born in Huntington, 
W. Va., Oct. 7, 1927. Following her mar- 
riage to Oberlin classmate Allan G. Millikan, 
she was a graduate assistant in chemistry 
for two years at Purdue, receiving the M.S. 
in 1951. As an editorial assistant for East- 
man Kodak 1951-52, she abstracted journal 
articles on photography. 

She was a member of the Brick Presby- 
terian Church in Webster and served on its 
board of Christian education. She leaves 
her husband and children Mark, David, Laura 
and Melanie. 


1975 
DeiRDRE Laycock Morris, March 24 in 
Akron. Police found her body March 25 and 


said she had been strangled. William Mann, 
27, in whose apartment the body was found, 
has been bound to the Summit County Grand 
Jury on a charge of murder. Deirdre had 
been staying at Mann’s apartment after 
separating from her husband, Harold Morris. 

Deirdre was born in Chico, Calif., Nov. 26, 
1953, and moved to Oberlin in 1962 when 
her father, Frank Laycock, became profes- 
sor of education at Oberlin College. She 
attended Oberlin 1971-73 and also had 
studied at Occidental College and Akron 
Univ. She spoke French and Chinese and 
had studied for a year in Taiwan. She leaves 
her parents, two sisters, a brother and her 
maternal grandmother. 


DouGLas K. OssERMAN, March 10. He was 
a grad student in fine arts at Harvard. An 
art history major at Oberlin, he was chairman 
of the art majors committee and elected to 
Phi Beta Kappa. Mr. Osserman was born 
in New York City, April 7, 1953. He leaves 
his parents, Dr. and Mrs. Elliot Osserman, 
sisters Pamela, Beth and Deborah and grand- 


mothers Mrs. Ray S. Kringel and Mrs. 
Marion Osserman. The family has re- 
quested that memorial contributions be 


made to the ‘Allen Art Museum Building 
Fund at Oberlin. 


1976 


Douc.ias Hines has been named general 
director of the newly-formed Western New 
York Opera Theater which will present “Car- 
men” at the end of June. Doug, who will 
receive the Mus.B. at Commencement, was 
staging director and also had charge of mu- 
sical rehearsals, set and lighting design and 
vocal coaching and accompaniment for the 
opera theater’s production of “Hansel and 
Gretel” during Winter Term. 

GRANT Moore and TOM SULERZYSKI are 
among 70 seniors from 35 private institu- 
tions in the U.S. to receive $7,000 Thomas 
J. Watson Foundation fellowships. Grant 
will study the baroque oboe and its construc- 
tion. He will live in Vienna and travel to 
20 cities in Europe. Tom will interview 
people who lived in Normandy and Brit- 
tany during World War II to find out how the 
war influenced their personal and family 
lives. He plans to do graduate work in 
American history when he returns. 

CHRIS SCHMITTHENNER is a junior nursing 
student at Keuka College. 


1975 


Betsy ELsAgsseR has been accepted at 
Northwestern Medical School and will study 
physical therapy. Address as of July: 710 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60611. 

LINDsAy Guy has graduated from the Air 
Training Command’s basic course for elec- 
tronic specialists at Keesler AFB, Miss., and 
is remaining there for advanced training. 

Me issA Howe is a lecturer in music the- 
ory at the U. of Connecticut and is studying 
viola in Boston. Address: Box 274 A, John 
Hand Dr., Coventry, Conn. 06238. Phone 
203/742-9216. 

Marty Kirk and Ernie Swartz ’72 were 
married in December at the George School 
Meetinghouse, Newtown, Pa. Dave Ekstrom 
‘72 was best man. Marty is a grad student 
in nursing at Ohio State where Ernie is com- 
pleting graduate work in psychiatric social 
work. 

JOHN WILBUR was volunteer coordinator for 
the Udall campaign in the New York primary 
April 6. 
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Strong 


1974 


CinDy BROWN has joined the consumer af- 
fairs department at NBC TV in Cleveland. 
Address: 2828 South Moreland, Apt. #11, 
Cleveland, Ohio 44120. 

Dessy HirscH has been working as an in- 
tern for columnist Jack Anderson since Sep- 
tember. She is still living at 1707 Q St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C., 20009, with Mike 
Brown ‘69, LARRY STREET and Liz Tenant 
‘75. Ralf Hotchkiss ‘69 bought the house 
from Tony Newcombe ’57. 


1973 


SHONTI ELDER is a TV producer at a small 
educational station in Austin, Minn. She 
also has joined a bluegrass band as a fid- 
dler and still plays with the Austin Sym- 
phony. Address: 1400 NW 10 Ave., Austin, 
Minn. 55912. 

Nancy FIsHer has joined the sales staff 
of Mutual of Omaha. Address: 284 Forest, 
Oberlin 44074. 

HOLLY STERN is second violinist with the 
Esterhazy Quartet. They taped a modern 
work for WGBH Boston in April and planned 
to go to Chile in May. 


1972 


Bruce ENTE and JOAN RICHMAN were mar- 
ried last summer in Chicago. Patty KLEIN 
was a witness to the signing of the Ketubbah 
(marriage contract). After a camping honey- 
moon in the Canadian Rockies, Bruce re- 
turned to his job as a mental health admin- 
istrator in charge of program evaluation at 
the Institute for Juvenile Research. Joan 
is a psychiatric social worker at Edgewater- 
Uptown Community Mental Health Center. 
Address: 536 West Cornelia, Chicago, Il. 
60657. 

THEO HaGc is now a staff consultant in 
the administrative services division of Arthur 
Andersen & Co., 1345 Ave. of the Americas, 
New York, N.Y. 10019. 


JOHN Hanriot and Robin Bettigole ‘69 were 
married Jan. 31 in East Williston, N.Y. 
Oberlinians in the wedding party were Bar- 
bara Bennett ‘69, Alma Jean Smith ’71 and 
Ep HartFiELD. John is presently a tenor 
with the Metropolitan Opera Chorus. Ad- 
dress: 160 West End Ave., Apt. 15K, New 
York, N.Y. 10023. 

Mapy Heme will complete her M.S.W. at 
Berkeley this spring and plans to remain 
there to work on her D.S.W. Address: 1905- 
A Curtis, Berkeley, Calif. 94702. 

Davip Ho_tey and Fumiyo Asahi were mar- 
ried last fall in Kyoto, Japan, where David 
teaches English at two language schools. 

Douc McInnis has left his reporting job at 
The Dayton Daily News and is “now freelanc- 
ing with some success.” Address: 408 E. 
Sixth St., Apt. 15, Dayton, Ohio 45402. 

GreG MAHLER presented a paper at the 
Western Political Science Association meet- 
ings in San Francisco April 1-3. He will 
finish his doctoral dissertation in political sci- 
ence at Duke in June. 

Jim OcscH is staff photographer at the 
Alexandria, Va., Gazette, having previously 
been with the Potomac News, Dumfries, Va. 
In May of ’75 he had a one-man show at 
the DeVere Gallery, Occoquan, Va. Address: 
302 Commerce St., Apt. 2, Occoquan, Va. 
FID NIE), 

ERNIE SWARTZ and Marty Kirk ’75 were 
married in December at the George School 
Meetinghouse, Newtown, Pa. Dave EKsTROM 
was best man. Ernie is completing gradu- 
ate work in psychiatric social work and Marty 
is a grad student in nursing at Ohio State. 

After three years in Stockholm and Upp- 
sala, Sweden, ALISON WoopwarD is con- 
tinuing her studies in urban sociology at 
Berkeley. Address: 2336 Bancroft Way, 
Berkeley, Calif. 94704. 


1971 


Jesse and Depspit (JONES) BAUMGOLD have 


moved to Washington, D.C., where Jesse is a 
staff fellow at the National Institutes of 
Health. He recently completed his Ph.D. in 
neuroscience at the U. of Rochester. Debbie 
is continuing work on her Ph.D. in political 
philosophy at Princeton. Address: 3010 
Wisconsin Ave. N.W., Apt. #E9, Zip 20016. 

GREGORY FULKERSON and Marilyn Milberger 
‘72 will celebrate their second wedding anni- 
versary in November. They are currently in 
New York City where Greg is a freelance 
violinist and a Mus.M. candidate at Juilliard. 
He plans to attend the Marlboro Festival this 
summer. Marilyn is working at Columbia 
University Press. Address: 157 W. 73rd St., 
Apt. 5R, New York, N.Y. 10023. 

Jay Jacoss has been awarded a $500 
grant from the American Society of Compos- 
ers, Authors and Publishers. He is a doc- 
toral student in composition at the U. of 
Cincinnati. 

Bitt PETERSON has a Regents Fellowship 
this year to work on the Ph.D. in music at 
Berkeley. This spring he organized a series 
of five concerts to be given on the new 
Ahrend organ at the Chapel of St. Joseph of 
Arimathea in Berkeley. Bill played the first 
concert April 23. Address: 2535 Regent St., 
#15, Berkeley, Calif. 94704. 

PETER and JupITH (BELGRADE) Reeves have 
a son, Ari Belgrade, born last Sept. 24. 
Peter is working for the Newton Corner 
branch of Computer Sciences Corp. Judith 
received the M.A. in physiological psychology 
from the U. of Rochester last August. 
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JoHN C. Scott Jr. is manager of Rich’s 
at Colony Square. New address: 2230 
Peachtree Road N.W., Apt. B-5, Athens, Ga. 
30309. 

Caro. WINCENC presented a recital with 
Hiram Titus ‘69 at the Janet Wallace Fine 
Arts Center of Macalester College Feb. 19. 
Carol is a flute instructor at Macalester and 
now in her fourth season as principal and 
solo flutist with the St. Paul Chamber Or- 
chestra. During the orchestra tour to the 
Soviet Union Nov. 20-Dec. 21, she performed 
the Mozart G Major Flute Concerto. In 
Tbilisi she had “a wonderful reunion” with 
Ron Suny and Armena Marderosian ’70. 


1970 


TOM ARMSTRONG and Susan Stark were 
married Oct. 4. Tom is an editorial assis- 
tant for Jacaranda Press in Cambridge and 
plans to study physics at Harvard this fall. 
Sue teaches in Dorchester. Address: 14 Pal- 
mer St., Watertown, Mass. 02172. 

ScoTT GASSLER is taking a year off from 
his Ph.D. studies to work as a librarian at 
the U. of Washington Law Library. Address: 
201 L. Hansee Hall, U. of Washington, Seat- 
tle, Zip 98195. 

Scott and Jennie (Richard ’71) KiNG are 
living in Cambridge, Mass., where Scott is 
working toward the master’s of city planning 
at Harvard. Having received an M.A. from 
Case Western Reserve in 1974, Jennie is a 
research assistant in the middle management 
program at Simmons College. Address: 11 
Peabody Terrace, #804, Zip 02138. 

EuGENIE MALEK has been promoted to assis- 
tant professor of music at Smith College 
where she has taught piano since 1972. 


Nominations 


Invited for 
ALUMNI AWARD 


Alumni are invited to nominate 
candidates for the distinguished 
Alumni Award — a bronze medal 
to be presented at Reunion Week- 
end in 1977. 

If you wish to nominate some- 
one for what you believe is out- 
standing direct service to Oberlin 
College, please type your sugges- 
tion on 8 1/2 x 11 paper, double- 
spaced. Be as specific as pos- 
sible in stating why you are 
making the nomination because 
the information you supply will 
play a large role in determining 
the eventual selection. 

Deadline for nominations is 
Oct. 1, 1976. Send to: Executive 
Director, The Alumni Association, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 
44074, Write for further infor- 
mation and/or detailed instruc- 
tions, if you wish, or phone 
(216) 775-8147. 


MAYISUNE 1976 


Lorraine Rosa and Laurence Sands were 
married Feb. 29 in New Haven. Oberlin- 
ians attending were ANTIGONE ROSENKRANZ, 
Mark PETERSON, DEBORAH Demy, Bill Ewell 
‘69 and Stephen Molten ’73. “There in 
spirit were: ARMENA MARDEROSIAN who is 
studying music somewhere between Georgia, 
USSR and Japan, Wenpy Nites whose weav- 
ing show “Ceremonials” opened in San Fran- 
cisco in March and Rosin Garret who is 
home with her newborn twins, Nicholas and 
Jacob, in Philadelphia.” Address: 87 Al- 
pine, #2, Cambridge, Mass. 02138. 

Mark Westcott gave his New York de- 
but March 22 in Town Hall. The program 
included Bach’s Chromatic Fantasy and 
Fugue, Brahms’ Variations on an Original 
Theme (Op. 21, No. 1), Schubert’s 16 Ger- 
man Dances (Op. 33) and Ravel’s “Gaspard 
de la Nuit.” Ray Ericson of the N.Y. Times 
commented that Mark “took a quite indi- 
vidual view of the music he played, but had 
the technique to make his ideas clear, so that 
the result was an evening of interpretations 
that were intriguing if sometimes question- 


able.” 


1969 


RosIN BETTIGOLE and John Hanriot ’72 were 
married Jan. 31 in East Williston, N.Y. Ober- 
linians in the wedding party were BARBARA 
BENNETT, Alma Jean Smith ’71 and Ed Hart- 
field ‘72. John is presently a tenor with the 
Metropolitan Opera Chorus. Address: 160 
West End Ave., Apt. 15K, New York, N.Y. 
10023. 

CHRISTOPHER JONES, who has recently re- 
turned from Switzerland, is teaching TM on 
the South side of Chicago. He will attend 
Columbia Teacher’s College this summer. 

Peter and Roperta LEINWAND Opper have 
a son, Mark Andrew, born Jan. 20. Roberta 
plans to return to her position as a social 
worker at the Medical College Hospital in 
Philadelphia and Peter will receive the 
M.S.W. from Bryn Mawr in May. 

Hiram Titus is resident composer for the 
Minneapolis Children’s Theater and current- 
ly composing for productions at the Tyron 
Guthrie Theater. After the summer season, 
he will study and travel for six months in 
India. Address: 2431 Clinton Ave. South, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55404. 


1968 


JoAN ANDELMAN married Joe Davis May 9, 
1975, in New York City, with a reception in 
Boston May 10. Oberlinians attending were 
Donn (69) and RuTH (ADLER) Rosensweig, 
Bitt HarTMAN, Terry Schwartz, Stacey 
Coates Marckwald and Richard Lehman, all 
‘70. Joe is director/choreographer of the 
Davis Dance Center in New York City. Joan 
works nights in the division of conference 
services of the United Nations Secretariat, 
“filling every free hour of the day with voice 
classes, opera workshops, language study 
and auditions.” Joan has retained her 
maiden name. Address: 446 East 78th St., 
Apt. 21, New York, N.Y. 10021. 

Jerry Butters is an assistant professor of 
economics at Princeton and his wife (ETTIE 
Huo ’67) is doing computer programming 
for an econometric group in his department. 
They have a son, Eric, 5, and are expecting 
another child in July. Address: 86 Cedar 
Lane, Princeton, N.J. 08540. 


Doucias S. Carr has joined the Portland 
(Maine) law firm of Perkins, Thompson, 
Hinckley & Keddy. 

Davip Crossy is the host for “Saturday 
Morning Youth Concerts” on WHA-TV in 
Madison, Wis. 

PuiL Levy is a salesman for Erewhon Nat- 
ural Foods in Boston, writes a column called 
“Out of Bounds” for the East West Journal 
and with his wife runs the Talking Food Co. 
which prints and distributes flyers concern- 
ing natural foods. Phil and Christiane Munk- 
holm were married in 1973 and have a six- 
month-old son, Eli Alonzo. Address: 50 Har- 
vard St., Charlestown, Mass. 02129. 

Peccy LotHrop Johnson and her husband, 
Fred, have a daughter, Sharon Lothrop, born 
March 1. Address: 2116 Stone Dr., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 48105. 

Eve RosHevsky has been promoted to as- 
sociate editor in the general religion depart- 
ment of Doubleday. Last fall she took a two- 
week tour of the Soviet Union. Address: 


720 Greenwich St., Apt. 3-G, New York, N.Y. 
10014. 


Recorded live 
at Oberlin 


1959-1975 


The Oberlin College Folk Music 
Club hopes to inspire your mem- 
ories of good times gone by (Pete 
Seeger and the New Lost City Ram- 
blers, 1959; the Stanley Brothers, 
1962) and let you hear some of the 
more recent performers (John 
Roberts, Tony Barrand, Art Rosen- 
baum). Your purchase helps sup- 
port the 1976-77 concert series. 


$5.50 Postpaid 


Order from Student Union Of- 
fice, Wilder Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 
44074. Make checks payable to 


Oberlin College. 
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1967 


Jaime and ANNE VESTLING Galdos have a 
daughter, Victoria Louise, born Oct. 8, 1975. 

JOANNE WILLIAMSON Dorenfeld won _ the 
Canadian government’s New Artists Compe- 
tition of $2,000, and will study in Europe 
this summer. She sang the Mozart C minor 
Mass at her concert debut Feb. 1 in Van- 
couver. The Vancouver Sun reported, “Doren- 
feld . . . was a joy to hear for the way she 
seized her Laudamus te aria in particular, 
turning every bel canto ornament joyfully 
and with agility, trailing out the long lines 
with limitless breath and generally delight- 
ing in her music.” Joanne is completing 
her D.M.A. at the U. of British Columbia. 

Tracy Wo tr, M.D. joined the family prac- 
tice staff at Oberlin Clinic in March. Ad- 
dress: 143 E. College, Apt. 208, Zip 44074. 


1966 


DevON DavIDSON is coordinator of a stu- 
dent volunteer group at Brandeis which 
runs social action projects like tutoring, rec- 
reation and a women’s health project. She 
took the job last spring after 4-1/2 years 
with Vocations for Social Change and the 
American Friends Service Committee. Devon 
is living in a modified communal situation at 
141 Oxford St., Cambridge, Mass. 02140. 

JAN RicHARDS Widmayer hosted a 13- 
week cooking show, “Northwest Menus,” on 
KAID-TV in Caldwell, Idaho, last fall and is 
doing another series on 18th century cooking 
this spring. Jan teaches speech at the Col- 
lege of Idaho and Boise State U. 


tennis camp & adult clinics 


This summer, the Oberlin Tennis Camp & 
Adult Clinics (formerly TennisAmerica) will 
hold regular and tournament camps for 
juniors, five weekend adult clinics, and one 
family week. All instruction utilizes the 
system developed by Dennis Van Der Meer 
and Billie Jean King, and is under the 
personal supervision of Oberlin College 
tennis coach Bob Piron. Featured are a first- 
rate staff, video-tape analysis, excellent 
tennis (12 outdoor and 6 indoor courts) and 
recreational facilities, and the resources of 
one of the nation’s best-equipped college 
campuses. 


1976 SCHEDULE 


Junior Camps Tournament: June 13-26 
Regular: June 27-July 10; July 11-24 

Adult Clinics Weekends: June 11-13, 25-27: 
July 9-11; 23-25. Long adult weekend 
clinic: July 29-August 1. 

Family Week: August 1-8 

Discounts available 

for children of alumni 


For detailed brochure contact: 
Bob Piron, Director, Oberlin Tennis Camp, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
Phone: (216) 775-8474 or (216) 775-4875 


JOHN SHAW has formed a law partnership 
with William Howard in Middletown, Conn. 
John has practiced law in Middletown for 
the past three years and is a director of 
the Middlesex County Legal Assistance As- 
sociation. 


Davip Soco.orsky has 
been named the Oregon state 
membership chairman of the 
Realtors National Marketing 
Institute. He is branch man- 
Aw ager for Stan Wiley Inc., 

Hw’ = Hillsdale, Ore., and also is 
the assistant principal cellist of the Oregon 
Symphony. 

PENNY WeilsBARD Dolan is finishing a 
three-year stint as counseling supervisor at 
Midwest Population Center in Chicago and 
will begin studying law at Loyola in Sep- 
tember. Her plans also include “the proba- 
bility of becoming a 32-year-old stepgrand- 
mother in August.” Address: 657 W. Buena, 
Chicago, Ill. 60613. 


1964 


MarGareT BerrIO, assistant professor of 
psychology at DePauw Univ., is urging par- 
ents to spend more time playing with their 
children and to use inexpensive, homemade 
toys that “make them think about subjects 
like science and math.” 

Since resigning from the Urban League of 
Pittsburgh last fall, Avice Fry Bauman has 
founded the Jambalaya Arts and Crafts Co- 
operative in Oakland, Pa. In September 
Alice and her husband, a Ph.D. candidate 
at Pitt, will move to New York City where 
he is working in education and research 
with the Textile Workers Union of America. 

SALLY VERBURG Livengood has been pro- 
moted to the quality review staff at the Mid- 
America Social Security Program Service 
Center in Kansas City, Mo. For the past 
two years she has been secretary of the 
Greater Kansas City chapter of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists and has been nomi- 
nated as dean for next year. Sally and her 
husband, Don, have purchased a home at 
5801 Peachtree Lane, Zip 64119. 

Etty (WotF) and Ted Zabb have a second 
daughter, Dara Gabrielle, born Dec. 18. 
Amy, 3, attends nursery school and Elly 
does freelance work as an educational con- 
sultant. Address: 235 West End Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 10023. Phone (212) 787-1651. 


1963 


Vic GOLDBERG is spending his sabbatical 
as the postdoctoral fellow at the Center for 
Study of Public Choice, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and State University. 

VIRGINIA Woopcock Eisenstein is a part- 
ner in a newly-formed law firm of Dunn, 
Byrne, Coviello and Eisenstein with offices 
in Scranton and State College, Pa. 


1962 


The Hawaii Board of Regents has ap- 
pointed BarBARA Bovee Polk a curriculum 
specialist on the staff of the chancellor for 
community colleges. She has been a pro- 
gram specialist for the Hawaii Planning and 
Advisory Council on Developmental Disabil- 
ities. 

TOM CHRISTOFFERSON has been appointed 
assistant manager of investments in the 
securities department of Northwestern Mu- 


tual Life Insurance Co. in Milwaukee. He 
joined the company in 1967 and has been 
an investment officer since 1971. 

Dick and Linpa (WoLF) BROMUND with 
their two children are spending the year in 
Woods Hole, Mass. Dick, associate profes- 
sor of chemistry at Wooster, is doing re- 
search at the Oceanographic Institute. 

Rev. Davip CHAMBERS, t, has become 
pastor of Central United Church of Christ 
in New Orleans. Previously he was pastor of 
Faith Congregational United Church of 
Christ in Hartford, Conn., where he also 
served as vice president of the Greater Hart- 
ford Urban League. 


1961 


Connig Bracey Matthews has received the 
Elyria, Ohio, Jaycees’ Outstanding Young 
Educator Award. She teaches English at 
Franklin Junior High. 

Betty EBerte and John Skipper were mar- 
ried last June 8 in Albuquerque, N.M. 
GRETCHEN BLUM was maid of honor. Address: 
3210 Roma, N.E., Albuquerque, N.M. 87106. 


1960 


WESTLAKE GOEHRING has been appointed 
supervising buyer in the purchasing division 
of Eastman Kodak materials division at Ko- 
dak Park. He joined the company in 1960 
as a research chemist and was most recently 
senior buyer for the materials group. 

SUSAN GRISWOLD Blandy, librarian at Hud- 
son Valley Community College, is working 
on a bibliography of industrial archeology 
(English language works after 1968) for 
the Society for Industrial Archeology. She is 
vice chairman of the curriculum committee 
and on the board of the faculty association 
at the college and is coordinating a bicen- 
tennial multi-media sound and light show 
to be performed weekends in June at the 
Troy Gasholder House. Susan and her hus- 
band, Tom, have two sons, Jim, 7, and Char- 
ley, 3. Address: 669 Second Ave., Troy, N.Y. 
T2820 


TO59 


TeD Krauss is associate personnel director 
for the city of Livonia, Mich., and was re- 
cently elected president of the Michigan 
chapter of the International Personnel Man- 
agement Association. His wife (VALERIE 
HADDEN) is head teacher at a private nur- 
sery school in Northville, Mich. They have 
two children, Katherine, 13, and Michael, 
12. Address: 38109 Jamison, Livonia, Mich. 
48154. 


1958 


Rev. Davip Lyons, pastor of the Asbury 
United Methodist Church in Delaware, Ohio, 
is an exchange minister in Cwmbran, Wales, 
for six weeks this spring. During the last 
two weeks of the exchange program, David, 
his wife (Judy Peterson ‘61) and children, 
Paul, 12, and Janet, 10, will travel through 
England. 

Jack Rice has been appointed an assis- 
tant professor in the new management 
studies program at Ottawa U. in Kansas. 
Formerly he was director of education for the 
National Association of Retail Dealers of 
America. 
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DaviD SMOcCK is now located in Nairobi 
as regional representative for the Ford Foun- 
dation in Eastern and Southern Africa. 

MARILYN STRAHL Wightman has_ been 
elected to the Nutley, NJ., School Board. 
She is a member of the League of Women 
Voters, AAUW, local PTA groups, St. Paul’s 
Congregational Church and on the board of 
directors of the Community Choir. 

Lou WILFONG Egger has been promoted to 
associate professor of music at Pikeville 
(Ky.) College where she has taught since 
1969. 


1956 


Burns WESTON, professor of law at the U. 
of Iowa, has been appointed senior Fellow 
and director of the transnational university 
program of the Institute for World Order in 
New York City. He and Dick Lillich ’54 
have published a two-volume treatise entitled 
“International Claims: Their Settlement By 
Lump Sum Agreements” (U. of Virginia 
Press, 1975). 


1955 


THOMAS SPACHT received the D.M.A. from 
Eastman in 1975 and has returned to New- 
berry College as associate professor. He 
presented three organ recitals this year, 
including a Bicentennial program at Hugue- 
not Church in Charleston, S.C. The church 
is a national landmark and has a Henry 
Erben organ c. 1845. Carolyn Feis Savko 
‘57 is associate professor of piano at New- 
berry. 

JOAN STEINER has been promoted to asso- 
ciate professor of English at Drew U. Con- 
centrating on 19th and 20th century British 
fiction and the history of the novel, she has 
been a frequent reviewer for the library jour- 
nal Choice. 

Rev. RicHarD THomas, t, has been ap- 
pointed executive director of the Rochester, 
N.Y., United Methodist Home. He is also a 
field consultant in the division on aging of 
the Federation of Protestant Welfare Agen- 
cies of New York. 


1954 


Rosert SAvaGE has been promoted to pro- 
fessor of biology at Swarthmore. 


1953 


Davip WEIKERT, president of High/Scope 
Educational Research Foundation, has re- 
ceived a grant of $322,400 from the Car- 
negie Corporation to continue his studies 
of three early education experiments that he 
initiated between 1962 and 1972 in Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich. 


 . re mma 


1952 


OE ———————————— 

ANDREW GUNN has been named executive 
director of Americans United for Separation 
of Church and State. Previously he was pas- 
tor of the Grace United Methodist Church in 
Gaithersburg, Md. 

Tom Scott has been promoted to manager 
of insurance and collections in the loan ser- 
vice department of Western Federal Savings 
and Loan of Denver. He joined the company 
in 1961 as supervisor of teller operations in 
the home office, becoming loan supervisor in 
1968 and an assistant vice president in 1970. 
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1948 


Patience Hatey Ghikas is one of 16 U.S. 
artists whose work is illustrated in a new 
book, “Master Class in Watercolor,” by Ed- 
ward Betts, N.A., A.W.S. (Watson-Guptill 
pub.). She and her husband, Panos Ghikas, 
will restore the Barry Faulkner murals in 
Keene, N.H., and they are presently exe- 
cuting a large abstract mural in gold leaf 
for the New York City World Trade Center. 


1946 


ARTHUR SWAN is assistant principal of the 
Fieldston Lower School in New York City. 
Previously, he was principal of the lower 
school at the Professional Children’s School. 


1945 


BARBARA KELLER Becker is included in the 


current Who's Who of American Women. Bar- 
bara is a research librarian at Parke, Davis 
and Co. in Ann Arbor and active in Girl 
Scout work, the Muscular Dystrophy Asso- 
ciation, the Special Library Association and 
the Friends of the Ann Arbor Public Library. 
She recently moved to 645 East Shore Dr., 
Whitmore Lake, Mich. 48189. 

State Sen. WaLTER WHITE, t, is seeking 
a second term in the Ohio Senate from the 
12th district. He is unopposed in the June 
G.O.P. primary. 


1944 


Mary SHREINER Dennison and her hus- 
band, Whit, have moved to Williamstown, 
Mass., where Whit has become rector of St. 
John’s Episcopal Church. Address: P.O. 
Box 95 (25 Park St.), Williamstown, Mass. 


FIELD 


Did you know that Oberlin publishes some of the finest contemporary 
poetry you can find anywhere? FIELD, published since 1969, has 
presented work by America’s best poets: Levertov, Rich, Valentine, Bly, 
Kaufman, Hall, Wright, Creeley, Merwin, Snyder, Simpson, Stafford, 
Simic, Dillard, Goldbarth, Lux, Stanford, Bell, Schmitz, to name a 

few; work by lesser-known, but exciting young writers; and translations 
of renowned, non-English writers: Rilke, Holub, Herbert, Eich, 


Transtromer, Aspenstrom, Popa, Peret . . 


. Here’s what's being said 


about FIELD: We have dozens of magazines that link scholarship 

and poems, but FIELD is almost alone in its attempt to link thinking and 
poems. I like it tremendously. (Robert Bly) - From its first issue, 

FIELD has demonstrated a readiness to be ambitious without being 
doctrinaire and stodgy. Into its pages have come prose and poetry 

with an air of immediacy, the kind of literary communication writers and 
readers know to be available around us when editors are alert and 
cordial. One of the good conversations in our country is taking place 

in FIELD. (William Stafford) - FIELD has been very much alive 

from the start. There has been strong and interesting work in every 
issue, and the physical look of it is attractively simple and clear. 
(Adrienne Rich) - FIELD is so superb I intended to write a fan letter. 

I never wanted to write a fan letter to the editors of a new literary magazine 


before... 


(Marvin Bell) - We could go on and on, but why not see 


for yourself by subscribing to FIELD now: 


Mail to: FIELD: Contemporary Poetry and Poetics 
Rice Hall, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Please enter my subscription to FIELD for: 


O One year, $4 


Name: 


City 


O Two years, $7 


Please enter a gift subscription for: 


O One year, $4 


Name: 


City 
O Check enclosed 


Thank You! 


O Two years, $7 


State 


LEARNING AND LEISURE 
. . . a family vacation week 


JULY 11-17, 1976 


MINI-COURSES taught by Oberlin Faculty 


i] 


Joseph L. Snider, Professor of Physics Walter E. Aschaffenburg 51, Professor of 
OUR UNIVERSE OF MATTER, Composition and Music Theory 
SPACE AND TIME RICHARD WAGNER’S RING CYCLE AFTER 


A look at some of the exciting ideas of modern 100 YEARS: Analysis and Interpretation 
astronomy. Telescopic observation of the sun, 
moon, stars and planets if weather permits. 


James Leo Walsh, Associate Professor of 


William Hood, /nstructor of Art Sociology and Anthropology 
ROMA RINNOVATA THE FAMILY AND THE JOB: dialectic or 
The rebuilding of Rome in early modern Europe. synthesis? 


a a a NR Rt a 


Afternoon swimming and other sports at Philips Gym, golf and tennis, 
reading and poking about at Mudd Learning Center, visiting area attrac- 
tions (1 1/2 hours from Amish country, Cleveland museums, Cedar 
Point amusement park, fishing in Lake Erie, etc.) or just cycling about. 


Programs for small children. Teen-agers welcomed in adult programs 
or free to use college facilities. 


Tuition fee covering courses and extra events $63.00 (double), or one may park a trailer 
is $75 per adult, $40 for those 13-18 and $25 behind Asia House for $15.00 to cover utili- 
for children. Special programs will be ties. All meals will be eaten at Asia House 
planned for children. Rooming facilities are Dining Room at a cost of $43.50 for the week. 
optional. One can stay for 6 nights at the Meals begin Sunday evening and _ include 
Oberlin Inn for $102 (single) and $126 Saturday breakfast. Write for a brochure 
(double), or at Asia House (group _head- and estimate of costs for your group or family. 


quarters) for 6 nights for $31.50 (single) or 
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FAMILY VACATION WEEK: LEARNING AND LEISURE—JULY 11-17, 1976 
on the Oberlin College Campus — An Alumni Association “Beyond the Bachelors” 


program 

Name Class Parent of O.C. Student Friend 
Street or P.O. Box Phone 

City State Zip 
Number in Party: Adults__.______—s Minors (include ages) 

Possible preference for rooming: Asia House Inn _____._ Camper 


Fall? dt OGERISH. 


